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ABSTRACT 

The 20th Annual Legislative work Conference of the 
Southern Regional Education Board provided participants with an 
opportunity to hear and discuss specific proposals for change in 
higher education. The participants considered the relationship 
between manpower needs and. postsecondary educational opportunity and 
the kinds of students who attend various institutions and why. The 
papers included in this report are: "Perspectives on Manpower and 
Education in the South,*’ by Eli Ginzberg; "Accessibility to Higher 
Education; Who Gets in and why?" by Alexander Astin; "Non-Military 
National Service and its Impact on Higher Education," by Steven 
Muller; "Less Time, More Options," by Clark Kerr; "The New Depression 
in Higher Education: The Growing Crisis and Ways to Resolve it," by 
Earl F. Cheit; and "Reflections on Education and Government," by 
Governor Jimmy Carter<. Also included are responses by other State 
officials, and a roster of delegates. (AF) 
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Introduction 



Nineteen seventy-one has been a year of proposals 
for reforming higher education. Much national atten- 
tion has been devoted to proposals from many 
quarters—students, faculty, administrators, public 
officials. A series of reports such as those produced 
by the Carnegie Commission, the Assembly on Goals 
and Governance of Higher Education, and the New- 
man Committee have provided many suggestions 
for change in every aspect of higher education, from 
rebuilding the structure of state systems to shorten- 
ing the time required to complete degrees. 

The higher education community is deeply in- 
volved in debating the need for change in its organi- 
zation; how best to serve a more diverse student 
population; what fields of study have priority over 
others in terms of need; and how to make educational 
experiences more meaningful to students. Signifi- 
cant and lasting changes, however, will require under- 
s.^andlng and support by more than academic leaders. 
Public sentiment will greatly affect changes in gov- 
erning structures and financial support, particularly. 
Legislators who must make decisions in the best 
public interest have a particular need to understand 
the complexities and Interrelationships of the vari- 
ous proposals before the public today. 

The topic, "Higher Education for the Future: 
Reform or More of the Same?" provided participants 
at the 20th Annual Legislative Work Conference 
with an opportunity to hear and discuss specific pro- 
posals and to consider analyses of relationships 
between manpower needs and ppstsecondary edu- 
cational opportunity, and of the . kinds of students 
who attend various institutions and why. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
is probably the best known of the groups proposing 
reforms in nearly every aspect of higher education. 
Recommendations In one of its reports. Less Time, 
More Options, require a review of policies and prac- 
tices In many areas. The conference provided legis- 
lators with an opportunity to thoroughly explore 
these suggestions and to discuss their many impli- 



cations with the commission chairman, Clark Kerr. 

Many changes advocated for breaking the "lock- 
step" of higher education leave questions about Vv/hat 
young people will do If they change attendance 
patterns. There is growing discussion about provid- 
ing youth with alternatives to military service and 
with opportunities to apply their interests and ener- 
gies toward the solution of domestic social problems. 
The conference members had a chance to debate 
various possibilities, including a specific proposal 
for compulsory national service for all young people 
following completion of secondary school. Such a 
proposal implies drastic changes In the structure and 
content of higher education. 

Any consideration of reform and the future of 
higher education must inevitably deal with financing. 
In light of the pressure to find adequate funds to sup- 
port many state services, legislators have an added 
responsibility to determine appropriate public poli- 
cies regarding the means of financing higher educa- 
tion. A special session of the conference gave the 
law-makers an opportunity to explore the current 
financial crisis in higher education and to offer their 
own ideas about ways to solve it, including the pos- 
sibility of having students bear a greater portion of 
the cost of education. These legislators also recog- 
nized the need for more effective planning at state 
and Institutional levels to prevent unnecessary ex- 
pansion and duplication of expensive programs, and 
to insure programs of quality through sound and 
effective management. 

Whether higher education in the future will be 
basically different or essentially the same cannot 
be answered simply. However, without broad under- 
standing of the possibilities by public officials, con- 
structive and lasting reform fs not likely. Hopefully 
the papers and discussion at this Legislative Work 
Conference will help legislators and educator^ think 
in new terms, and will stimulate the best efforts to 
create constructive change. 
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Perspectives on IVian power 

and Education in the South □ eli ginzberg 



Calling himself “an outsider looking in," Dr. Eli Ginzberg, in a wide-ranging 
speech, discussed problems of higher education access for poor and 
blacks in the South, the need for the middle class to pay for a larger share 
of its education, organizational problems of higher education, the need for 
curriculum revision, and the Southern delegation to Congress. 

He began by pointing out that the percentage of students going 
into postsecondary education in some Southern states is far too low to 
meet the needs of a changing economy and to provide for adequate 
personal opportunity, and ended with the point that education does not primarily 
or solely guarantee anyone anything but an cpportunity to get an education. 
Conference participants seemed to be most interested in finding ways to 
relate institutional programs more closely to manpower needs, but 
Professor Ginzberg warned that most projected needs are based on present practices 
and ratios, making in:^”mation about the future highly questionable. 

There were many comments and questions related to issues 
about developing full opportunity for blacks in the South. In a pointed remark, 
Ginzberg said, “The South is spending too little money on the education 
of blacks,” and reminded legislators that “Black poverty is a permanent 
drag on the economy and society of the South.” 



You have to be elected to your jobs. I don’t; I have 
operated as a consultant, as a political hermaphrodite, 
having served the last six presidents. My present 
principal Washington assignment is as chairman ^ 
the National Advisory Manpower Committee, n. ■ 
the reason that I cannot stay longer here is that we 
have a new subcommittee of the NAMC which will 
hold its first meeting tomorrow— the Subcommittee 
on Professional. Scientific and Technical Personnel, 
with Allan Cartter, the chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, as chairman. It has taken 1 0 years to convince 
the bureaucracy to establish this subcommi^ee, but 
now that the structure of higher education and the 
demand for educated manpower are out of balance, 
the federal government is concerned. 

When my wife asked me why I had to be away on 
our 25th wedding anniversary, pressing me to tell 
her what you legislators have that she doesn’t have, I 
said, “They have problems and they have asked me to 
talk to them.” 

It is 38 years since I first visited the South. I 
came South for the first time through Muscle Shoals, 



the back route through Decatur, to Atlanta, six months 
after the Sccttsboro Trial. I traveled through the 
whole of the So» h at that tine and many times there- 
year: :]a e a preseniation to 

ti.'j southern Economic AssociaiiiOn on segregation 
and manpower waste because the program com- 
mittee believed that it would be easier for a Nor- 
therner to deal with that prickly theme. And I keep 
coming to the South whenever the oppor unity offers 
because, from many points of vie /v, I find it the most 
dynamic and interesting of all ne regions in the 
United States. More things are happening here. And 
I think that the South is moving in the right direction 
more often than other sections of the country. I go to 
California to see how bad the United States will look 
1 0 years thereafter, because "^he West Coast is usually 
ahead of the rest of the country. The smog covered 
Los Angeles 10 years before it hovered over f:ew 
York. 

In addition, the South is the most interesting 
section of the country. When I first saw it In 1933, it 
seemed more ali -^n to me than France or Italy. At 
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that time it was not fully Integrated mto the United 
States; today it is. 

The most interesting touchstone of Southern 
change is the racial issue. I think that you are doing 
considerably better than we in the North. The rate of 
change is qualitatively greater in the South than in 
the North. Hence i welcome every opportunity to 
come down and take a look. 

Let me present a New Yorker’s view of the South. 
Your metropolitan areas are on a par with the rest 
of the country. I just looked at the Georgia figures; 
income in the standard metropolitan areas of Georgia 
is at about 90 percent of the country’s average. Since 
the cost of living in Georgia is a little lower than up 
North, this brings you pretty close to the national 
average. The important fact, however, is that you 
still are highly rural in relation to the rest of the coun- 
try, and that is the source of many of your problems, 
including many of your educational and manpower 
problems. 

The next point is that the South Is not one region, 
but many regions. There is nothing particularly South- 
ern about Florida. Its major city looks very much 
like parts of New York. On the other hand, there are 
areas in the South that are distinctive. Moreover, 
unusual changes are taking place. For instance, the 
1970 census reveals that 10 of the 16 Southern 
states have had a white in-migration during the past 
decade. After having exported manpower to the rest 
of the country for many years, the South turned 
around during the 1960’s and started to import white 
manpower. Only two states—West Virginia and 
Kentucky— had an outflow of white manpower. The 
blacks continue to leave. Despite the belief in many 
parts of the North that the black out-migration from 
the South is declining, the census data show that this 
has not been the case. What has chan^ ' ' urn- 
around In white mgn ;on Terns. 

:he South lias becoiiie more denendent 
ecoiiuiiiically on the military-space program. The 
recent study of the Southern Regional Education 
Board of the coastal plains region shows that over 
40 percent of the employment gain in the last years 
had been directly connected with military base ex- 
penditures. Fortunately from your point of view, the 
President of the United States, according to The 
New York Times of recent c ute, is slowing the closure 
of military bases. This heavy dependence of the 
South on federal programs for military bases and 
space exploration has implications for the 1970's. 
You will have to find substitutes as these efforts 
decrease. 

Having complimented the South ror its progress 
cn the racial front, I must state tha: despite these 
gains the gap between white and black people Is 
still substantial. When we consider only full-time 
workers, that is, people who have regular jobs, we 
see that the average white male employee in the 
South earns about $1 1 ,000 a year; a biack man earns 
on the average about $7,400. The differential in favor 
of the white man Is just under one-half of what a 
Negro earns. On the West Coast a white man earns 
$12,500 or about $1,500 more than a white man ir 
the South. But the black man’s earnings on the Wes' 



Coast average $11 ,500, or scarcely 9 percent below 
the white man. This means that the gap between the 
earnings of wfiite and black people in the South is 
almost five times greater than the gap on the West 
Coast. That suggests the distance the South still 
has to go before it brings the sizable black popula- 
tion fully into its economy and society. 

The South has long been capital-poor and man- 
power-rich. Ever since the Civil War the South has 
been a manpower surplus area. Some years ago, I 
said that the major crop of the South was babies. 
That is no longer true, even though your rural areas 
have an above average birthrate. However, the 
South has sharper class and race differentials and 
the region remains somewhat outside of the main- 
stream of national development. The major inter- 
change is still between east and west; that is the 
country’s main-line. While there are some disadvan- 
tages to not being on the main-line there are also 
some advantages. The critical point is that the rela- 
tionship between the South and the rest of the 
country is becoming closer. 

Looking ahead, I see continuing la ge-scale 
changes in the South growing out of the emergence 
of new political power centers for blacks, particu- 
larly in municipal and state legislatures Despite the 
heavy and continuing out-migration of blacks the 
potential political leverage of an awakened black 
constituency in the South is greater than in most 
areas in the North. And, as should now be clear 
after three years of a conservative Republican ad- 
ministration in Washington, the federal power is cer- 
tain to be used to expedite the political enfranchise- 
ment of the black community. 

So much for one Northerner’s view of the So 
Now a few words about my perspectives on natic. .i 
trends as they bear on the inte^'action between higher 
OQucation and trained manpovver. 

We learned one lesson In the 1960’s. It Is a sad 
lesson but an important one. Monetary and fiscal 
policy alone cannot maintain a high level of em- 
ployment— not nearly as high as the country wants 
and needs. When unemployrr^ent drops below the 
4-1/2 to 4 percent level, inflationary pressures are 
ileashed that are hard to control. Congress has 
ust passed and the President has signed a $2.25 
billion public service employment bill. This Is the 
rst large-scale employment creation effort since 
ne 1930’s. Only a few months ago, the President 
/etoed a similar bill on the ground that he was op- 
oosec to make-work projects. My owr> opinion is that 
he new public service employment act is only the 
opener for what will be a large and increasingly im- 
portant national erroloyment program in which the 
federal govern men: will be forced to create jobs 
directly because it cannot rely solely on fiscal and 
monetary means to assure high-level employment. 

Secondly, I believe that the national scene is 
changing rapidly: we are entering a labor- market 
different from that of the 1960’s. For the last three 
decades the demand for trained people exceeded 
the supply. I will skip the reasons back of the recent 
change and just allude to the actions that have been 
taken in the South, as in other parts of the country. 
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to expand the educational system’s capacity to pro- 
duce trained people. The numbers flowing through 
these institutions {junior colleges, upper-level col- 
leges. four-year colleges, graduate schools) have 
increased to a point where the vastly larger numbers 
./ho attend and graduate f;om institutions of higher 
learning can no longer count on an economic payoff, 
no matter how enriching the educational experience 
has been culturally. Reworded, this means that giad- 
uating from a junior or senior college will no longer 
guarantee a preferred career an\' more than high 
school graduation or, in earlier times, graduation 
from elementary school guaranteed a man a good 
job and a good income. As more and more young 
people acquire a college diploma the career payoff 
becomes more equivocal. 

While I am not as pessimistic as Dr Allan Cartter 
about the employment outlook for young people with 
Ph.D.’s, I agree with him that we are in a new ball- 
park. It is new because of two trends: we have vastly 
expanded our production facilities so that we are 
now training many more young people and at the 
same time the demand for their services has begun 
to level off. Let me take an extreme example— the 
outlook with respect to the health industry. We have 
increased our expenditures for health rapidly during 
the past decade and we are now spending In excess 
of 7 percent of the GNP on health and medical care, 
increases in health personnel, despite assumptions 
to the contrary, have also been rapid. Although many 
politicians are promising spectacular new gains from 
national health insurance— often at little or no addi- 
tional cost— skepticism is in order. The American 
people may think twice before they make large addi- 
tional commitments. They may remember that most 
people are born healthy. If they have a few shots 
during childhood, they are likely to stay healthy 
unless they meet a truck. If that happens of course 
they need attention. Almost all people need medical 
care when they start to age but at that point doctors 
cannot do much for them: if they are lucky they get 
over their coronary; if not, they die. Putting more 
and more public money into health is a questionable 
policy and we have just begun to ask some penetrat- 
ing questions about health programs similar to the 
questions that are surfacing about space and the 
military. 

Warning signs are being raised about the ex- 
pansion of medical training facilities. The Dean of 
the University of Utah's Medical School has warned 
about the rapid expansion in the training of physi- 
cians. Let me point out how rapid it may be. We are 
likely to double the output of physicians within 8 to 
10 years. In 1968 we graduated about 10,000 phy- 
sicians; by 1 978 the total is likely to be close to 20,000. 
That’s a big increase. It may not be too early for both 
the federal and state governments to take another 
hard look at the future supply of physicians now that 
the following changes are under way: the elimination 
of the requirement of internship; federal subsidies 
for larger enrollments in medical schools; reduction 
of the four-year curriculum to three; the stream of 
new medical schools; the advance planning for addi- 
tional medical schools; the conversion of two- to 



four-year medical schools and the other actions 
which will increase the supply. Without stating that 
we will be producing too many physicians in the 
future, ! contend that the fact that the question is 
raised suggests the need for more careful planning 
across the gamut of training professional and scien- 
tific manpower. 

This leads me to a related point, industry In the 
South is becoming more sophisticated technologi- 
cally. Textiles, lumber, apparel are shrinking in im- 
portance and you are expanding chemicals, petro- 
leum, electrical manufacturing. The American 
economy, including the burgeoning Southern econo- 
my, needs a large number of people with skills above 
those provided by our high schools. The high school 
system does not provide the future labor force with 
an adequate level of competence. There is no reason 
that it shouldn’t, but it doesn’t. There is a practice in 
the United States of building new structures when 
the existing ones fail to do the job. When the ele- 
mentary school failed to graduate pupils who were 
able to master the three R’s, we built high schools. 
When the graduates of high schools were found to 
be undereducated, we expanded our colleges, senior 
and junior. Recently, more and more college gradu- 
ates go on to graduate school. As a professor in a 
graduate school, I feel on occasion that I am teach- 
ing my students what they should have learned in 
elementary school— ba?=^i^ mathematics, language, an 
ability to think. ^^'.ng to assess culp: 

bility, we must rec.^/^' trie country has a larc 

number of poorly educ^.:ea persons and that the pro- 
portion in the South is considerably above the na- 
tional average. 

There is a fair chance that the President’s welfare 
program will pass. If it does, more poor people, who 
are also the less educated, will remain in the South. 
This is, in fact, a basic aim of the new program. The 
political deal is to give more money to the poor 
people in the South so that they will remain there 
and not flood the cities in the North and in the West, 
The prospect for welfare reform hinges on the votes 
of the Southern bloc. I think it will accept the deal. 
If the bill passes you will have to Improve adult edu- 
cation in order to raise the literacy level of the many 
poor people who will stay here until they die. If their 
productivity is to be raised, they need more educa- 
tion and skill. 

Another challenge that the South together with 
other parts of the country will face in the years ahead 
is to provide greater access to educational oppor- 
tunities for mature people who are changing ■ their 
occupations and career goals. My colleague. Dale 
L. Hiestan^, has recently written a book on this sub- 
ject Changing Careers After 35 to be published by 
Columbia University Press. More people are going 
to have multiple careers, and this means that they 
need access to the educational facilities for retrain- 
ing. The educational cycle after high'school will ho 
longer be restricted to the years between 18 and 26. 
Adults will need an opportunity to come back to 
school for further education to adjust to the changes 
in the economy and to shifts in their interests and 
goals. 



I will end my comments on the national perspec- 
tive by stressing that the expansion of employment 
is likely to lag during the next few years. I think the 
economy is slowly moving up, but jobs are increas- 
ing more slowly than the labor force. Moreover, we 
face a new demand-supply situation for young people 
graduating from college and the university; they will 
find a much tighter labor market than in the 1960’s. 
A soft economy, a lower than desirable level of total 
employment, and a large and growing output of 
trained manpower does not make a rosy picture for 
the prospective job seeker. That, however, is the 
picture of the near future. 

Now, as an outsider looking in, I will briefly review 
selected issues that bear directly on educational and 
manpower planning in the South. The first is the 
state of postsecondary education. The first fact that 
strikes me is the uneven development that has taken 
place. Some states have done well in expanding op- 
portunities beyond the high school level. Other states, 
such as Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Virginia are lagging. I reach this conclusion from the 
fact that they are sending only about one-quarter of 
their college-age population to postsecondary school- 
ing, while the national average is about one-half. 
These states, then, are lagging. 

inadequate facilities are one aspect of the prob- 
lem; a related issue is the articulation among the 
several different types of postsecondary institutions. 
In North Carolina, an effort has been made to relate 
the technical institutes to the community colleges. 
In Florida, steps are under way to dovetail junior 
colleges and upper-level colleges. Unless the sev- 
eral parts of the educational -system are articulated, 
the individual will find it difficult to build on what 
he has acquired in one institution when he seeks to 
enter another. The cost to society and to the indi- 
vidual is high. A better design would include maxi- 
mum linkages among institutions sc that people can 
move among them, and back and forth from school 
to work in whatever way makes the most sense to 
them. They should be able to accumulate the points 
they need for certificates, diplomas and degrees in 
the way tiist best meets their personal needs. More 
Important than certificates and diplomas is the ac- 
quisition of competence. As an individual acquires 
competence at one level he should be able to move 
to the next level. South Carolina has done quite 
well in building manpower training institutions which 
assist workers to obtain jobs in new industn'ed. How- 
ever, the question remains; How does a narrowly 
trained worker build on what he has learned in order 
to acquire a higher level of skill? South Carolina’s 
training institutions are hot responsive to this 
challenge. 

I would recommend that you put as much as 
possible of your postsecondary training into the 
community college structure. Further I would en- 
courage you to persuade the educators to reappraise 
the requirements for degrees, diplomas and certifi- 
cates. I think there is little rationale to distinguishing 
between subjects that carry credit and those which 
do not. A course in the elements of physics taught 
in connection with electronics is not generally con- 



sidered liberal arts, while an esoteric course on 
French literature is. In short, I would seek more inte- 
gration among institutions, curriculum, and degree 
requirements. 

I think that the curriculum offerings of many in- 
stitutions have proliferated unduly. This tends to 
raise costs and reduce quality. A preferred goal 
would be instruction in basic skills with an occupa- 
tional thrust. An individual needs to learn to use 
language properly, to use mathematics, to be capa- 
ble of analysis— basic skills that relate to all occupa- 
tions, from electronics to the health arena. A true 
desideratum would be a limited number of basic pro- 
grams with seme occupational specialization. At 
present, there are too many special programs. They 
are hard to staff; they are costly to run; and they do 
not provide adequate flexibility for a diversified stu- 
dent body. 

I read recently that Florida Atlantic University 
had broken the educational lockstep by granting 
advanced standing to able students; the first follow- 
up showed that these students are doing well. It is 
foolish to make everybody — dull, average, superior — 
move at the same pace. Some ought to accelerate; 
it will save them time and money. Others ought to 
move more slowly if they are to derive benefit from 
their educational experience. You should encourage 
the educators to think through new designs for 
matching students and institutions. They musl' re- 
member that institutions have been established to 
help young people, and that young people are not 
there to make the institutions work. 

Although the next speaker will fc:: v.v =. • : broad- 
ened access to education, I want to c brief- 
ly on this subject. Many people from ^ 
families in the urban South do not have access to 
higher education, and this is particularly true of the 
blacks. The future education of the blacks in the 
South is centered in the urban areas. Part of the 
present difficulty grows out of the past patterns 
whereby black residential Colleges, especially the 
large public institutions, are located in the hinter- 
land. If it were possible, which it is not. to sell these 
rural institutions and use the proceeds to build new 
schools in the urban areas that would be desirable. 
But although that can’t be done, it is important that 
most new investment In black education be made 
in the cities. I was impressed to read that Miami- 
Dade Junior College decided that students from 
families at or below the poverty level do not have 
to pay tuition. I think you need more approaches 
like that. If you are to find more money to spend 
on the poor you must avoid excessive subsidies to 
middle-class and upper-middle-class students. 

In general, your relatively low tuitions in most 
state institutions represent an unwarranted subsidy 
to the middle- and upper-income groups. A family 
with $15,000 of annual income should be asked to 
cover more of the cost of its child’s education, even 
if the family has to take out a loan to do it. Only 
then will there be more scholarship money availa- 
ble for the student from a low-income family. 

I noted that several state legislatures in the 
South have begun to make grants to private colleges 
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and universities according to one or another criterion 
of enrolinnent There are many private institutions in 
the region though not as many as we have in the 
Northeast. You surely do not want to liquidate them, 
and it can often save the taxpayer money if funds 
are allocated to existing private institutions rather 
than to expand the state structure. In New York State 
we found that we could not afford to expand the 
state system to cope with the rising demand. We 
have been using state money to help the private in- 
stitutions carry more of the load. 

Now to the critical question of the doctoral level 
student. I will probably step on some toes when I 
say that you have four top-ranking institutions in the 
whole of the South— Duke, North Carolina, Vander- 
bilt, and University of Texas. There are many other 
good schools in the region, but in terms of national 
standards, these four are top drawer. Many doctoral 
programs have recently been established or expand- 
ed in institutions that simply do not have adequate 
resources. This does not make sense. The smaller 
states might limit their investment in graduate edu- 
cation to building one strong state university. Beyond 
that, much more reliance should be placed on regional 
cooperation. The South does not need 25 doctoral 
programs in ancient history. Students interested in 
these fields can study out of state. Even if the de- 
mand and supply situation for educated manpower 
were not as ominous as it now is, the centers for 
graduate education should be limited for reasons of 
quality. A good graduate program cannot be run with 
five students. It needs a critical mass of students and 
professors. Studef'^ii, educate each other. In fact, 
without good studs. its, the professor\s go to seed. 
Professors stay alive by having good students A 
university is certain to have a poor graduate pro- 
gram unless it has a core of good students. But there 
are not sufficient good students to support scores of 
graduate programs. Planning should aim at a limited 
number of strong centers. 

Now with respect to the education of blacks. 
1'here are many weak black institutions In the South. 
Of course there are also many weak white colleges— 
in absolute numbers actually more— but in the present 
context, let us focus on the black ones. There is toe 
little state money going into the education of blacks. 
The situation remains unequal. Discrimination con- 
tinues to take a heavy toll. Federal money goes over- 
whelmingly to white schools, as does state money. 
Thirdly, as 1 stated earlier, too many black institu- 
tions are isolated in the hinterland. It is the wrong 
environment: students must live away from home; it 
is harder to recruit faculties; much of the curriculum 
has little contact with the urban-industrial reality. 
Although Tuskegee is one of the stronger black in- 
stitutions in the South, it too has a long way to go. 
The question is how to strengthen those black insti- 
tutions that hold promise. 

The South has one of two choices. Either it takes 
the problem seriously or it continues to double-talk. 
I suspect that most of the white leadership prefers 
talk to action. Ic does not have enough money for 
whites; how can one find more money for blacks? 
But the leadership must remember that blacks ac- 



count for 21 percent of the population of the South. 
Their average income is only about 50 percent of the 
income of whites. Black poverty is a permanent drag 
on the economy and society of the South. Segrega- 
tion, discrimination, unequal treatment are bad for 
the blacks and they hurt the white community. At a 
minimum I would plead for more interinstitutlonal 
ties. As legislators, when you give money to selected 
white institutions, you ought to insist that they strive 
to help neighboring black institutions. It Is sad that 
there is no effective relation between Auburn and 
Tuskegee although they are less than an hour’s drive 
apart. Tt makes no sense to have one veterinary pro- 
gram at Tuskegee and another at Auburn. More im- 
portantly there is need for more linkages between 
black and white institutions which specialize in 
teacher training, particularly since you are making 
steady progress in desegregating your elementary 
and seconaary schools. 

With white leadership, the South should be able 
to get more foundation help for this effort. Unless 
the white South helps black colleges they will remain 
in a bind. However, with while leadership, the South 
might attract federal money, even if disguised, for 
black schools. The white South can do a lot for itself 
if it helps the blacks. 

The next point relates to curriculum revision. I 
have earlier touched on it, but I want to emphasize 
it. There should be more opportunity for youngsters 
to move at their own pace through the structure. 
There is no reason to keep bright people moving 
at the present slow pace. At present, there is an ef- 
fort to reduce the period of medical training by at 
least two years. That is a significant reduction. In 
the North we used to have professional options; 
after three years in college, a bright youngster could 
enter law school, medical school, or a school of the- 
ology and get his undergraduate degree after the 
completion of his first year in professional school. 
Such a procedure makes lots of sense. In addition 
to permitting students to move at their own pace, 
curriculum planning should emphasize fundamentals. 
We are becoming more and moie a white-collar 
society. In Florida, for instance, 72 percent of all 
jobs are in the service sector. Manufacturing, con- 
struction, and agriculture are not expanding relatively: 
in fact, they are contracting. With most jobs in the 
white-collar arena, a worker needs to know how to 
read, write, calculate. These elements are critical. 

A few words about work-study. With the cost of 
education going up rapidly, legislators must be con- 
cerned about how young people can help pay at least 
part of their way through college and graduate school. 
The University of Cincinnati, Northeastern, AntioCh 
have demonstrated over the years that while it is not 
easy to structure a work-study plan it can be done; 
and if done properly it can enhance the quality of 
education that students receive. We lose close to 50 
percent of all who enter college. That suggests that 
most of these students should not be in college in 
the first place. The more they learn about the 'world 
of work, the more meaningful and useful their college 
education will be. I would therefore recommend a 
rapid expansion in work-study programs. Among the 
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ancillary advantages will be the feedback that insti- 
tutions receive about how well or poorly they are edu- 
cating their students. Educators have had it easy 
because they did not have to account for their grad- 
uates. But if schools are linked to the world of work, 
it will be harder for their educators to escape fro.^ 
the criticisms and suggestions of those who hire their 
students. 

A related matter is the need for .ore operational 
research. The education indust,;, simply does not 
know enough about the outputs of its system. We 
know that a high percentage of students who enter 
junior or community colleges never gets a diploma. 
The figure may be as high as 75 percent. Such a high 
figure is not prima facie evidence of malfunctioning. 
But we do need to know more. The educational au- 
thorities need more foKow-up information about their 
graduates and dropouts. 

Even in the absence of detailed data 1 do not 
believe that community colleges should be totally 
under local control. The American economy is too 
dynamic and the labor force too m ;bile to leave 
junior colleges under local control. There must be a 
state presence in planning and in operation. The 
role of the state should be strengthened since these 
young people will enter different labor markets when 
they finish school. 

Secondly, there is need for more interstate co- 
operation. I had been impressed with the fact that 
1.000 students cross state borders for their educa- 
tion. but, on reflection, this appears to be a small 
figure, especially after a regional effort of more than 
20 years. There must be opportunity for more inter- 
change within me region. 

A related disturbing aspect of educational plan- 
ning is the loss in effectiveness of the Southern 
delegation in the Congress now that Senator Hill is 
no longer a member. In my opinion the South has 
claims on the federal government because it con- 
tinues to lag behind the r<^st of the country. More- 
over, the South still has the more serious class and 
racial problems. But your politicians must do some- 
thing to solve them or nobody will. 

I have covered a great many manpower and edu- 
cational problems of the South In too brief context. 

I have had an opportunity to share with you my sense 
of some of your problems, but little more. Let me 
now, in conclusion, highlight a few themes. There is 
a tendency to expand the educational system rather 
than to change what is in place, and that is a costly 
tendency. It is almost always easier politically to add 
than to change an existing organization in seeking 
new needs. An alternative approach which would aim 
at conserving public and private resources would 
be to explore how to get more out of existing insti- 
tutions. The junior college came into being In part 
because the high school was not performing effec- 
tively. We should be able to offer within the high 
school structure most if not all of what we are offer- 
ing in junior colleges. In the future we should look 
with suspicion on further elongating the educational 
system and try instead to reform the existing insti- 
tutions so that they can perform better. That is my 
first conclusion. 



My second proposition is that the past methods 
of financing higher education cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. I raised this issue with Clark Kerr 15 years 
ago vv^hen he was provost at Berkeley. Even at that 
time it seemed to me that the rich state of California 
would not be able to come up with sufficient tax 
money to cover the costs of all who wanted to pur- 
sue higher education. In the less affluent South new 
approaches are needed so that students will be able 
to cover a larger share of their educational cost. In 
part this will have to be done through loans. There is 
an advantage in making the consumer cover more of 
the costs: he will calculate more carefully whether 
the effort is worthwhile. If the cost goes up, many 
casual students will disappear. There is no great 
harm if a wealthy man Is willing to let his offspring 
stay in college even though they may be wasting 
their time and his money. But it is not sound to ask 
the taxpayer to subsidize uninterested students. 

Next, there is need for more interfaces among 
industry community leadership, and the educational 
institutions to insure a better fit between what stu- 
dents learn and what employers need. I indicated 
earlier some cautions about the rapid expansion of 
medical education. For instance, Florida now offers 
many allied health programs at the collegiate level. 

I would like to see what has been happening to the 
graduates, and I would like to project supply and 
demand for the next 5 to 10 years to be sure that 
even in such a rapidly growing state the supply is 
not outdistancing the jobs that will open up. While 
no set of projections, no matter how carefully they 
are carried out, will necessarily be proved correct, 
the closer the contacts between the educational in- 
stitutions and the world of work, the more likely 
that Imbalances will be corrected before they be- 
come serious. The real danger is that colleges and 
universities will keep producing specialists who have 
little sensitivity for the changing employment scene. 

Another challenge relates to women. Education 
in the South must pay more attention to their needs. 
More and more mature women are entering and re- 
entering the labor force. The figures are clear. Many 
women need educational opportunities at different 
stages of their lives. They ohen need access to col- 
lege or graduate school at age 35 or even 40. I re- 
member visiting a community college in St, Louis 
some years ago v^/here the student body had a bi- 
modai distribution; half were youngsters of 18 and 
half were mature women. The important point to re- 
member In strengthening your community colleges 
Is that they should be open to more and more adults 
who want or need to return for a degree, a diploma, 
or for a course. We are degree-mad in this country. 
We need people with more competence, not people 
with more degrees and diplomas. The two are not 
the same. Twenty-three years ago, a group of which 
I was the chairman recommended that the nursing 
profession be reorganized along a series of fronts 
. including cutting the course of instruction for a 
registered nurse from three to two years and en- 
couraging the training of many more practical nurses. 
The leadership has been struggling to "upgrade” 
the profession by extending the period of training 
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for most nurses to include the baccalaureate, with- 
out attending closely. to the changed curriculum re- 
quirements that should accompany their intentions 
that the professional nurse become a supervisor. 
While the nurse leadership gets pummeled by forces 
that it cannot possibly control, the words continue to 
flow in one direction, the actions in another, and the 
patient gets caught in between. 

If we find it so difficult to correlate education 
and work, perhaps the preferred alternative would 
be to loosen the bonds, at least with regard to “sell- 
ing" education to the public. Access to higher edu- 
cation should not be considered a guarantee of any- 
thing other than an education or, more correctly, an 
opportunity for an education. The prospective grad- 
uate must recognize that he is guaranteed neither 
an attractive career nor a high Income. 

Educational opportunities should be readily 



available for those capable of and interested in 
profiting from them. But the individual must recog- 
nize that the risks are his and the returns are ques- 
tionable. Unless a student is conscientious, unless 
he is interested and concerned about getting the 
nnost from his teachers and his books, the years he 
spends in school are not likely to be rewarding. The 
primary end of education is self-improvement. All 
else is secondary. I look on the current financial 
squeeze not as a crisis but as an opportunity. I would 
not have liked to have seen an indefinite prolifera- 
tion of the ways we had been going, because we 
were almost past the point of payoff. This is a good 
time for the South to catch its breath, to take a new 
hard look at some of the tough steps that need taking. 
A financial squeeze frequently leads to an improve- 
ment in productivity. I hope this will be the case with 
higher education in the South. 
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Accessibility to Higher Education: 

Who Gets Bn and Why? □ Alexander astin 



Only the bright and more able students should go to college. 
Everyone who wants a college education should have the opportunity to attend. 
Colleges should devote special attention to the lowest-performing and 
most disadvantaged members of society. 

These diverse views on admissions are in the forefront of discussion today 
because of increasing public demand for higher educationai opportunity. 

But, as Alexander Astin pointed out, the issues will not be resolved 
until there has been more extensive discussion and some agreement on 
the purposes of higher education. 

These three views on admissions, outlined by Astin, sharply focus on the 
questions of public policy that legislators and planners must deal with. 



Of all the practices of colleges and universities that 
have come under attack in recent years, selective 
admissions is surely one of the most controversial. 
Selective admissions has traditionally been the pro- 
cess whereby persons are either granted or denied 
access to higher education, but as the concepts of 
open admissions and universal higher education gain 
wider acceptance, the question of "Who gets in?" 
will gradually become a question of "Who gets in 
where?” 

I am afraid that It will be difficult to resolve the 
controversy over admissions policies until we first 
reach some agreement on what the purposes of 
higher education ought to be. Each different posi- 
tion on admissions, it seems to me, implies a dif- 
ferent concept of the appropriate mission of the 
higher educational system. There are at least three 
contrasting concepts of this mission, and each carries 
with it a different point-of-view about admissions. 
I have found it convenient to label these views as 
elitist, egalitarian, and remedial. 

Those who subscribe to an elitist conception of 
higher education maintain that only the ablest and 
brightest should go to college. Those who support an 
egalitarian plan believe that everyone who wants it 
should have the opportunity, and that the investment 
of resources should be about equal across the spec- 
trum of ability. Finally, advocates of a remedial plan 
feel that special attention should be devoted to the 
lowest-performing and most disadvantaged members 
of the society. Note that the allocation of resources 



in this plan would be precisely the reverse of what 
it would be under an elitist plan. 

An elitist plan has been implicit in the American 
higher educational system in the past, and especially 
in the higher educational systems of Western Europe. 
Under an elitist system, resources are devoted en- 
tirely to the education of the most able persons; 
there is relatively little concern, if any, with improving 
performance among those with the least ability. Thus, 
it is not necessary or even desirable to admit to 
higher education people at the lower end of the 
ability spectrum in order to implement an elitist plan. 

An egalitarian view of the proper role of higher 
education assumes that all members of the popula- 
tion should be given an opportunity to attend college, 
and that the investment of resources should be 
roughly equal across Individuals. Consequently, in 
order to implement an egalitarian plan, it would prob- 
ably be necessary to admit all members of the popu- 
lation to some form of higher education, or at least 
to provide some sort of opportunity for everyone 
who wishes it. 

A remedial concept of higher education, on the 
other hand, views the education of persons at the 
lower end of the ability spectrum as one of the sys- 
tem’s important missions. Implementation of the re- 
medial plan, like in the egalitarian plan, would require 
that the lower performers be admitted into some form 
of postsecondary education. However, in the re- 
medial plan it would probably be necessary, in addi- 
tion, to Invest a disproportionate amount of our 
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resources in the education of these low performers. 
This type of resource allocation is, of course, pre- 
cisely the reversal of what is done now: the highly 
selective institutions currently spend substantially 
more per student than do the less selective ones. 

Some advocates of the elitist plan for higher 
education would argue that it is essential to invest 
most of our resources in the education of the ex- 
ceptionally bright in order to promote scientific and 
technological progress. In elitist circles this is re- 
ferred to as the "let’s not lose the Third World War" 
plan. Advocates of the remedial or social welfare 
plan, on the other hand, might argue that the lowest- 
performing members of the society represent the 
biggest drain on the society and, In the long run, the 
biggest threat to the general welfare of the society. 
According to this argument, substantially improving 
the competence of these lowest performers might 
ultimately have enormous societal benefits by al- 
leviating poverty, crime, and similar social problems. 

In short, the three alternative models pose some 
interesting questions of value for legislators and 
planners. Does a given dollar investment in the highly 
able student have the same payoff— the same value 
to the society— as an equal investment in the less 
able student? And what about investments in the 
average student? Of what personal value are given 
Investments to the individuals themselves? Although 
there Is not time here for us to debate such issues, 
one thing seems certain: the educational system 
cannot hope to enhance the performance of indi- 
viduals at any point on the ability spectrum if it ex- 
cludes them from the system altogether. Nor can it 
hope to have much success In recruiting and edu- 
cating individuals not currently in the system unless 
it provides sufficient financial support and develops 
programs appropriately geared to their initial level 
of performance at the point of admission. 

With all of the talk about the "new" students who 
are now flooding Into our public colleges under open 
admissions programs, it is not generally recognized 
that higher education in the United States has for 
many years been providing opportunities some- 
where in the system for virtually all types of students: 
the bright and the not-so-bright, the rich and the 
poor, the 18-year-old and the adult, the black and 
the white, and so on. The main difference between 
now and a few years ago is, I think, one of numbers— 
a difference in a quantity rather than a quality. As 
these new students continue to grow in number, a 
critical issue is what kind of opportunities the pri- 
vate and public systems are going to provide. Are 
we simply going to expand higher education pretty 
much along earlier lines, or should new systems be 
tried out? 

As we look at the institutional system as It Is 
currently structured, it becomes clear that American 
higher education has evolved into a kind of status 
system— with a few prestigious "centers of excel- 
lence,” a fairly large middle class of "good” institu- 
tions, and a very large number of relatively unknown 
and undistinguished institutions. The educational 
significance of this institutional hierarchy is that it 
represents a kind of track system, where nearly all 



of the students in the most prestigious Institutions 
are very bright, and where most of the students in 
the least prestigious institutions are average or be- 
low average in ability. 

Although some educators have developed elab- 
orate arguments in support of this hierarchical ar- 
rangement of institutions, it is probably safe to assume 
that the system Is perpetuated not for educational 
reasons but for reasons of competition and status. 
Professors support selective admissions because 
they feel that bright students are more fun and easier 
to teach. Indeed, even within a given institution or 
within a given classroom, professors probably favor 
their brightest students. Selective admissions gains 
support from alumni, legislators, faculty, administra- 
tors, and probably a great many students because 
having only bright students enhances the prestige 
of the institution. Many college administrators prob- 
ably support selective admissions because having a 
good input of highly motivated and talen^9d students 
will almost guarantee a good output of c tinguished 
and possibly wealthy alumni In years tc* jome. The 
secondary schools support the track system that 
results from selective admissions because they see 
it as a reward or incentive system for motivating their 
students; teachers and guidance counselors can fre- 
quently be heard to tell their students something 
like, "Study hard so you can get into a ‘good’ college.” 

But what are the educational justifications for 
the institutional hierarchy? Is there any validity to 
the idea that a hierarchical arrangement will yield a 
better overall educational outcome than some other 
sort of arrangement? 

Perhaps the most common educational justifica- 
tion for ability tracking is the assumption that the 
student will develop better academically If he Is 
grouped with students of similar ability. There are, 
in addition, several important corollary assumptions: 
(1) that the brighter student needs the stimulation 
and the competition of other bright students If he is 
to realize his full potential, (2) that the brighter stu- 
dent will become bored and less motivated if he is 
grouped with students of lesser ability, and (3) that 
the less able student will become Intimidated and 
discouraged if he is forced to compete with students 
of higher ability. Although there has to date been 
much too little research on these questions, the 
available evidence suggests that there is little or no 
intellectual "value added” for those students who 
attend a highly selective college. By the same token, 
those few bright students who go to colleges of aver- 
age or even below-average selectivity do not appear 
to suffer intellectually. Ailhough these studies (which 
have relied on standardized tests of achievement 
administered to college seniors) cannot be regarded 
as the final word on the question of how selectivity 
affects intellectual development, they do suggest 
that sorting students into separate institutions on 
the basis of their academic abilities may not really 
benefit either the bright or the dull students. 

One possibly undesirable consequence of ability 
tracking is that it inevitably segregates the rich from 
the poor and, in particular, the white from the black. 
Some selective colleges have attempted to rectify 
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the racial imbalance in their student bodies by es- 
tablishing racial "quotas.” In essence, this practice 
amounts to the use of double standards of admis- 
sions for whites and blacks (and sometimes for other 
selected minorities). While such double standards 
are probably the most straightforward means of in- 
tegrating student bodies, there are certain possibly 
undesirable side effects which should be taken into 
account. For example, in contrast to a simple policy 
of open admissions, the use of double standards will 
tend to accentuate differences between the races 
in academic ability and past performance. The rea- 
son for this is that the pools of black and white appli- 
cants alreadydiffer— substantially in many institutions 
— in their past academic achievements and In their 
performance on tests of academic ability. Simply 
applying these criteria at admissions, without regard 
to race 1 t a - the effect of admitting prorortion- 

ately fe' blac s than whites, although those blacks 

who are mirr-: d will not differ appreciably from the 
whites in errrs of academic ability and past per- 
formance. Ho ever, if double standards of admis- 
sions are e ns yed, the criteria for admitting blacks 
will have tc be lowered, and, as a result of the conse- 
quent decline in the number of places for whites, the 
criteria for admitting whites will be raised, i he net 
result of these lowered criteria for blacks and raised 
criteria for whites will be to produce a class of enter- 
ing students in which the association between race 
and ability is accentuated. If the criteria for blacks 
are relaxed (or eliminated altogether, as some insti- 
tutions have done), the resulting freshman class will 
include a substantial number of blacks (if not the 
majority) whose level of academic preparation is be- 
low that of practically all of the white students who 
t-,*e admitted. Since the subsequent academic per- 
formance of most of these black students is likely 
to be worse than that of most of the white students, 
the potentiality for increased racial tensions and 
racial hostility Is very great. 

One possible advantage of open admissions, in 
contrast to double standards of admissions, is that 
the students who enroll at the institution will not form 
ability dichotomies related to race. On the contrary, 
a substantial number of white students will enroll 
whose ability and past performance is comparable 
to that of the typical black student. In this sense, 
then, a policy of open admissions has less potential 
for racial conflict once the students are admitted 
than does a policy of double standards which is im- 
plemented solely in order to increase the proportion 
of minority students enrolling at the institution. 

Those who favor continuation of selective ad- 
missions commonly argue that relaxing admissions 
criteria will tend to lower "academic standards." 
While such a consequence is indeed possible. It is 
by no means inevitable. The traditional view is that 
academic standards are determined primarily by the 
abilities of the students who are admitted. This bit 
of folklore may apply to institutions that grade strictly 
on the curve, but there is no reason why colleges 
cannot set any standards they wish, independent of 
their admissions practices. Academic standards have 
to do with the performance that the institution de- 



mands of a student before it will certify that he has 
passed certain courses or completed certain require- 
ments for the degree. It is true that fewer students 
are likely to succeed (be certified) if very high per- 
formance levels are required at the same time that 
admissions criteria are relaxed. Nevertheless, stand- 
ards of performance can still be defined and main- 
tained whatever changes are made in the admissions 
process. 

If one accepts the idea that the college has a 
primary responsibility for educating its students, 
then the model of selective admissions based on 
test scores and grades is difficult to defend. In fact, 
one could regard selective admissions, perhaps 
somewhat unchi 'tably, as the process w'nereby 
colleges try to select those students who already 
know what the college is supposed to teaci them. 
However, if an educational insitution exists to edu- 
cate students, then its mission is to produce certain 
desirable changes in the student, or more simply, 
to make a difference in the student's life. Given these 
goals, a college should strive in its admissions prac- 
tices to select those applicants who are most likely 
to be favorably [-^fluenced by the particular educa- 
tional program cTered at the institution. Instead, 
the typical admissions officer today functions like a 
handicapper: he tries merely to pick winners. He 
looks over the various candidates, evaluates their 
respective talents, and attempts to select those who 
are most likely to perform well. Handicappers, it 
should be stressed, are interested only In predicting 
the horse's performance, not in helping it to run 
better and faster. The irony here is that an educational 
institution should function not like a handicapper 
but like a jockey or a trainer: it has the responsibility 
of improving the performance of the student, not just 
of identifying those individuals with the greatest 
potential. 

In another sense, college admissions officers 
tend to operate like personnel managers in a com- 
mercial enterprise rather than like educators. Picking 
winners is an appropriate activity for businesses and 
industries, since their goal is to hire the very best 
talent in the interests of maximum productivity and 
profit. Similarly, competition among rival companies 
for the limited pool of available talent is consistent 
with the very nature of business. But the business 
model— which has been adopted by all too many in- 
stitutions— is not appropriate to education. The mis- 
sion of the college is not simply to maximize its 
output of distinguished alumni by enrolling as many 
talented students as possible. Such a static process 
reduces the college to a kind of funnel: what comes 
out is purely a matter of what goes in. Colleges and 
other educational institutions exist in order to change 
the student, to contribute to his personal develop- 
ment, to make a difference. The personnel manager, 
looking for applicants who can help the company, 
is performing his proper function; the admissiohs 
officer, seeking students who will eventually en- 
hance the reputation of the college, is not. He should 
be looking for applicants whom the institution can 
help. 

One of the hidden issues here is the pr blem 



of certification— the awarding of credits and degrees. 
As long as the college is required to play both roles— 
that of the educator as well as the certifier— it will 
be caught in a squeeze between the educational 
needs of the student and thv: demands of the em- 
ployers, graduate schools, and other consumers of 
the graduate. My impression is that colleges would 
feel much more comfortable about relaxing admis- 
sions criteria if they were n^t at the same time forced 
to certify their graduate. ' " certifying function 
were taken out of the hano^ ti ' college, then the 
college could devote its pr ^ary efort to the task 
for which it is presumably t -si qur ified- he edu- 
cational development of the uder* The ove to- 
ward external degrees and "ecit ay e>d. nination 
in a few states is, I think, a yer rant s ‘ • p in this 

direction. We can only hope ny mo e states 

will have the courage and fe es; *h- to ir lement 
programs of external degrees on a r dch lar.‘^' scale. 

The certification function has > think forced 
most colleges into practices wh'ch 9 in m y ways 
inimical to their educational rr^ssi CoirzHre, for 
example, how the typical college erates n com- 
parison to the typical elementary or oonda; - school. 
Students are admitted to college .zly if t“ey give 
evidence that they will “pass c_rtain prescribed 
courses and eventually “graduate with a college 
degree. To reduce the possibility that students will 
not "pass,” the less able are simply excluded from 
the institutions; those few “unqualified" students 
who manage to slip through the admissions net and 
who subsequently perform below their classmates 
are “flunked out." Most elementary and secondary 
schools, by contrast, take a much more active stance 
with respect to their educational responsibilities. 
Students likely to have difficulty in mastering cer- 
tain tasks are not screened out beforehand, nor are 
those who experience such difficulties eliminated 
from the system (“flunked out"). On the contrary, 
the elementary and secondary schools assume a 
responsibility for educating all their students, re- 
gardless of abilities or past achievements. At worst, 
the dull or poorly prepared student Is accepted as 
an unavoidable burden; at best, he is regarded as 
a challenge. In either case, the public elementary 
and secondary schools nearly always accept all 
comers and attempt to develop educational pro- 
grams that are suited to a diversity of student abili- 
ties and interests. This job is not always easy, to be 
sure. But when programs fail, most secondary schools 
try to revise them, rather than to jettison those stu- 
dents who do not fit Into the programs. 

It is sometimes argued that expanding higher 
educational opportunities imposes new educational 
burdens on colleges and universities that they are 
“not equipped to handle.” Yet most secondary schools 
and even a few of the largest state systems of higher 
education in the United States have for many years 
been operating on what Is essentially a policy of 
open admissions. Moreover, several hundred pri- 
vate colleges have (not out of choice but necessity) 
traditionally enrolled students ir the lower ability 
ranges, students who In man\y respects closely re- 
semble those who enter the system under a program 



of open admissions. For that matter, many of the 
great state universities in this country have been 
able to accommodate students at all levels of ability 
without apparent ill effects. Such institutions have, 
to be sure, instituted a kind of track system within 
their curricular programs, but because these pro- 
grams have operated within a single institution, many 
of the social and political problems that result from 
an institutional hierarchy have been blunted. A single 
institution can accommodate a wide range of student 
ability by establishing curricular programs similar to 
the ungraded primary system found in many elemen- 
tary schools. Confining these programs to a single 
institution also facilitates easy and rapid transfer of 
students across and within various curricular tracks. 

To summarize briefly: I have argued that the issue 
of who should be admitted to college, and where, 
cannot be resolved without a more careful consider- 
ation of the desired objectives of the higher educa- 
tional system: Should we strive for outcomes that 
are egalitarian, elitist, remedial, or what? What are 
the long-term implications of these various types of 
objectives for the society? 

I have also tried to point out that, whatever our 
objectives may be, a vertical or hierarchical arrange- 
ment of institutions in American higher education 
may not be the most effective means of achieving 
these objectives. What is needed, I think, is a more 
horizontal arrangement, where students are sorted 
in terms of common interests and goals rather than 
academic ability. 

Finally, 1 have argued for greater flexibility in the 
matter of credits and certification of students. Spe- 
cifically, I have suggested that the certifying func- 
tion of colleges interferes with their educational 
function, and that the various states might be well 
advised to consider relieving the colleges of this 
burden and establishing some form of certification 
by examination. One immediate effect of such a 
change, I think, is that colleges will become more 
flexible in both their programs and their require- 
ments, and will permit the new student to enter at 
his current level of performance and to progress at 
his own rate. Educational resources which would 
be conserved by accelerating the progress of the 
brighter student could thus be used to support the 
more protracted education of the less able student. 
In this way, we free the high performer from the 
four-year lockstep of traditional undergraduate edu- 
cation and relieve the less well-prepared student of 
the burden of unrealistic and unreasonable 
expectations. 
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Non-Military National Service and 

Its Impact on Higher Education □ steven muller 



Students have called for more relationship between their classroom 
learning and the “rea: world” outside the institution. Involving students 
off-campus through volunteer programs and paid internships has becomo a 
wide-spread practice in answer to these requests. There are many, 
however, who feel that more planned opportunities must be offered and 
see a relationship between student interest in stopping out of higher 
education, many needs of society that could be served by today’s youth, 
and a possible alternative to military service. 

Steven Muller believes one answer to these needs is a period of 
compulsory national service for all persons between the ages of 18 and 26. 
Tied into hfs proposal is a guaranteed right to two years of higher 
education to be taken at any time throughout the person’s life. 

The proposal greatly interested legislators, but their questions and 
comments showed they considered the structural aspects to be politically 
unfeasible. Muller also admitted that a compulsory system 3d defects, 
but impressively defended his position. 



Young men and women in today’s America face a 
troubling paradox. Their society is rich; it can pro- 
duce to the point of over-production, and it over- 
consumes. The wages of labor are high— as is the 
cost of living— and millions of working men and 
women form, not a lower, but the middle class— and 
an affluent one. But there is another side. Poverty 
continues, widespread in this sea of plenty. Crucial 
services are either not performed at all, or performed 
badly. Many evident social and human needs are not 
met. And most poignantly for the young, jobs are 
difficult to find, and there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of youthful unemployed. 

In part society is manicured to near-perfection, 
with the aid of a new suburban technology of upkeep. 
In other parts, in the Inner cities and along the high- 
ways, it Is littered with filth. Every Imaginable com- 
fort can be purchased, but the meaning of life beyond 
comfort is a mystery. The society has been mobilized 
for self-defense as long as today’s youth has been 
alive, but it is not mobilized for self-improvement. 
The problems of social reform seem so gigantic as 
to be meaningless, and in response many just turn 
their eyes away. 

There is not only a sense of downward drift, but 



also of boredom. Sensation is exhausted. Some 
therefore seek for constantly heightened sensation 
and keep turning up the volume— literally in the field 
of popular music, and figuratively in the world of 
drugs, pornography and thrills. Others search for a 
new sense of meaning, but this is still in the main a 
private rather than a public search. In the midst of 
all this, the educational system is desperately trou- 
bled. Trying to prepare the young to enter society, 
it is peopled with young who question this very aim, 
and who are often already bored for lack of purpose 
and find no purpose in education perse. 

Mass problems are public problems. One thinks 
therefore of new public policy— policy that would 
mobilize society to redress its own wrongs, that would 
enlist the nation’s youth In this effort, that would pro- 
vide meaningful work for all the young, and that 
would restore to social life a vital sense of purpose. 
And so one speculates about the concept of uni- 
versal national service for the young— service not 
for war but for a better nation. 

What would happen if Congress passed a law 
requiring every American man and woman to spend 
two years in national service between ages 18 and 
26 , with the provision that such service would nor- 
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mally be rendered upon the coiTpletion of secondary 
education and that defermenrs for later service 
would be granted only upon application? What would 
millions of young people do to discharge this obli- 
gation, and how could they work productively with- 
out forcing others out of work? A possible answer 
lies precisely in those areas of social need which 
society has failed to address effectively. 

C ,ie can envision a national service organization 
with four key components: 1) a national day care 
system open to all preschool children, at no charge, 
supervised by professionals but staffed mainly by 
national service personnel whose formal education 
nas concluded with high school; 2) a national neigh- 
borhood preservation system that places essential 
responsibility for neighborhood security, cleanup, 
and social service activity in the hands of elected 
neighborhood councils, assisted by a large work 
force of national service personnel dravyn from the 
neighborhood itself; 3) a national health corps, 
charged with the delivery of paramedical services 
to homes and neighborhoods, staffed by national 
service personnel supervised and trained by medical 
authorities; and 4) a national elementary teacher 
corps providing high-school graduate service per- 
sonnel not only to relieve the existing teaching staff 
but also to relieve overloaded educational budgets 
with services provided at no charge. 

Some basic considerations underlie selection of 
these key components. In each case, urgent large- 
scale needs are coupled to a lack of requisite large- 
scale manpower resources. In each case, it seems 
possible to provide rapid, effective training to second- 
ary school graduates. In each case, the need is 
national but the impact is local, so the whole nation 
would benefit through each of its communities and 
neighborhoods. In several cases, a particular ob- 
jective is to associate young men and women with 
children of various ages to create a mutual relation- 
ship to substitute for that once provided by the large 
associational family but now often lost in broken 
homes and in the small nuclear family. In each case, 
the intent is to stress services in an immediate human 
context and to emphasize humane concerns that can 
balance and relieve the impact of a competitive, 
technological society. In each case, federal resources 
would be applied to remedy local problems that now 
exhaust the limits of local resources. 

In addition to the key components, one can en- 
vision a limitless number of special service options. 
The most obvious would be military service, which 
would become a voluntary option for both men and 
women within the context of obligatory national 
service. Another would be an automotive safety 
corps to assume responsibility for administration on 
a massive scale of highway and automotive safety 
regulations, under supervision and after training by 
police agencies. There could be a hospitality corps 
charged with round-the-clock assistance to travelers 
In airports, rail stations, bus depots, on metropolitan 
transportation, and the like, to restore a human ori- 
entation to bewildered travelers from both home and 
abroad. National service personnel couid volunteer 
for positions to supplement Inadequate staffs at in- 



stitutions for the elderly, tt nfirm, anc the me tally 
handicapped. There could Le a disaster e.nergency 
corps, trained and in reserve to respond to natural 
disasters ranging from earthquakes, floods, storms, 
or epidemics to such lesse ' emergencies as tem- 
porary power failures or severe snowfalls. There 
could be a domestic services corps to help in house- 
holds where both parents n^st work or where Injury 
or other disability has crearad temporary emergen- 
cies. There is no quick en:; ^o elaboration of these 
options. 

How would a troublesoi'^e generation of young 
Americans respond to the challenge of universal 
national service? There is reason to believe that 
such a system would answer two deep needs: it 
would provide an organized framework for meaning- 
ful, active expression of latent idealism, and it would 
break an educational lockstep that now unduly pro- 
longs vicarious and passive experience. 

The touching idealism of the young Is plainly 
seen on every college campus. In the midst of a 
society that preaches liberty but practices conformity; 
that professes democracy but supports a govern- 
ment openly dominated by vested interests; that is 
committed to equality under law but has not achieved 
that goal; and that invokes the pursuit of happiness 
but perpetrates Mylal, urban ghettos, eroding infla- 
tion, and pollution— in the midst of this society, it is 
the young who aspire to be the restorers, not the 
destroyers, of the American dream. Confronted by 
the hyprocrisy and evasion adopted by the mature 
society to compromise with these contradictions, 
the young are repelled and dream of revolting. With 
the naive and sometimes terrifying integrity of youth, 
some of the student generation are in revolt, some 
are dropping out into drug usage and mysticism, 
and some are seeking a communal counterculture, 
but most are still seeking a cause— a better, more 
valid cause than the soiled compromises their elders 
have made and into which the young are drifting. 
With desperate intensity, youth are searching for 
meaningful service to build the America they be- 
lieve in. 

At the same time, today’s youth are confined In 
an education ghetto. Physically mature by their late 
teens, bursting with energy and impatience, sophisti- 
cated beyond past measures by the media and sec- 
ondary education, these students find themselves 
locked into an educational system that cloisters 
them from society and is designed primarily to equip 
them for successful entry into the unchanged America 
they reject. The ghetto of the campus may be plush, 
but the origin of the term Indicated segregation, not 
squalor. It great numbers, undergraduates lack pur- 
pose and erection. Throughout late childhood and 
early adolescence, their lives have been shaped pri- 
marily by educational considerations. Their under- 
graduate years seem simply an extension of previous 
experience, which is both the only major social ex- 
perience they have had and the experience with 
which they are surfeited. They lack the practical 
knowledge essential to developing professional 
motivation but are obligated to endure years of vi- 
carious knowledge of the world. Their cries for rele- 



vance are loud but mistaken and misunderstood; 
mistaken, because for purposeful and highly moti- 
vated students intensive instruction in an educational 
Institution is, in fact, completely relevant; misunder- 
stood, because what these students really seek is 
temporary release from educational bondage rather 
than better terms of confinement. 

Universal service for domestic improvemer- may 
constitute a workable answer to both proc ems. 
Limited voluntary efforts, such as the Peace Corps, 
Teacher Corps, and VISTA, offer proof that youthful 
idealism could well be a component of a more com- 
prehensive system. Present efforts, however, are 
too small, restrictive, and specialized to meet the 
larger need. As for the attempts now being made or 
considered by collegiate institutions to build social 
service activities directly into undergraduate educa- 
tion, difficulties exceed possible benefits. Educa- 
tional institutions are not equipped to manage social 
action programs, and priorities assigned to social 
activism threaten the integrity of the educational 
process. National service may be a better solution 
for botli students and institutions of postsecondary 
educatiof^. 

Even so, what about the inevitable and awesome 
costs involved? The answer is two-fold: one part 
assumes that the costs would be lower than first 
imagined; the other asserts that the services en- 
visioned are urgently needed and would have to be 
paid for in any case. Why might the costs be less? 
One need not think necessarily of a national service 
force in uniform, living entirely in special quarters 
provided by the taxpayer. Most national service per- 
sonnel could live at home or in private quarters, 
because, as suggested earlier, they would render 
service principally in their own communities. Badges, 
armbands, or other insignia worn cn everyday cioth- 
ing would eliminate the need to put the nation’s 
youth entirely in uniform. Only a minority of national 
service personnel, such as those in the disaster 
emergency corps or in military service, would re- 
quire special housing, with which the armed forces 
are already provided. As for the other part of the 
answer, the nation’s need for more day care pro- 
grams, greater paramedical care, increased neigh- 
borhood security and improvement, and the like is 
already acute. A national service system might well 
prove a less costly and more effective means of pro- 
viding services than the expensive and partial ex- 
pedients to which government normally resorts. 

What about the cost of paying those on active 
national service? There would, of course, have to be 
both a uniform minimum salary to cover essential 
daily expenses and a uniform minimum housing and 
maintenance allowance payable to those not quar- 
tered and fed in national service or military installa- 
tions, to compensate the families of those living at 
home or to make it possible for otfiers to afford their 
own quarters. Both salary and allc .vance should be 
minimal, and those on active national service should 
receive no additional expendable funds. 

However, the federal government should estab- 
lish a deferred-spending or compulsory savings 
account for each individual in national service, re- 



stricted to 0 uses md aggregating not less than 

$250 per 'ith for each individual. One allowable 

use would ^ the cos: of postsecondary education 
for the inc ual. The other allowable use would be 
a rehreme-^' ^ ’fowance supplementing social security 
and oayat .vith accrued interest after the end of 
natic nai ser :e) either as an allowance after age 65, 
or as a lump um or allowance benefit to survivors if 
death occur before age 65. This measure would 
invok:: gre ' expense offset by great benefits. If 
used or hi er education, the expenditure would 
be a nr, ajor SI 0 toward a national investment in post- 
secondary t ining and would effectively shift much 
of the indf« c jal coSlS away from the family and to 
the indiviaua If usee for retirement, it would sup- 
plement 'd-oittedly inadequate social security 
payn ants. 

Envisionoa along these lines, could universal 
national ser\ oe be voluntary, or would it have to be 
compulsory? The hard answer is that only a compul- 
sory scheme v uid be truly universal and equitable 
and that it ai ne would be practicable. The establish- 
ment and ac minis ’'ation of national service repre- 
sents a task 30 cOiTiplex and expensive that justifi- 
cation in p :ice demands universality. Further, 
national sen. a is an obligation either for all or for 
none. A voP ntary system would have such merits 
as free choice, higher motivation, smaller volume, 
and— not least— a better political chance of adoption. 
But the demerits would be greater. It would lack pre- 
dictability and equality. It would represent a sacri- 
fice borne more easily in direct relation to personal 
affluence and, regardless of motivation, would there- 
fore tend to exclude the less affluent. It would in- 
evitably develop discriminatory features, such as 
biases against women or blacks. It would establish 
invidious distinctions among those who serve and 
those who do not. It would be too costly and possibly 
too ineffective to establish for only an annually in- 
calculable fraction of the nation’s youth. 

Would such a system harm those who are highly 
and rightly motivated to pursue postsecondary edu- 
cation without Interruption? Not if provision Is made 
for national service boards authorized to grant de- 
ferments in such cases. No one could then avoid 
national service before age 27, but postponement 
beyond age 18 would be possible. In fact, highly 
trained individuals entering national service after 
deferment would be needed to furnish skills not 
available from personnel entering after the com- 
pletion of high school. 

Could institutions of higher education adapt to 
a system of universal national service? Not easily, 
but ultimately, after transition;. yes— and to 

their own advantage. With con.y service, the 

average entering undergraduate would be 20 or 21 
years of age. He would be more mature, purpose- 
ful, and refreshingly free from academic fatigue 
and would be impatient to complete formal educa- 
tion and commence a career. Faced with large num- 
bers of such students, colleges and universities 
mightther do whatthey have resisted so long: change 
their curr cula radically and shorten both the under- 
graduate -nd graduate experiei.ces by making them 
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more intensive. There might even be reason to elimi- 
nate the anachronisms of the present academic calen- 
dar, geared as it still often is to an agricultural past. 

Could a scheme of universal national service be 
properly administered? This is perhaps the hardest 
question. A compulsory national scheme involving 
all young Americans obviously represents an ad- 
ministrative challenge of large proportion, perhaps 
one of the largest this country would ever fare. The 
biggest pitfall would be an extensive new adminis- 
trative establishment at the federal level, one af- 
flicted with a magnified version of the problems now 
besetting the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. However, the logic of the suggested scheme 
points to extensive decentralization of the adminis- 
tration to a local level even below municipal govern- 
ment in the nation’s larger cities. 

A rough outline of an administrative plan might 
look like this: Record-keeping would be done cen- 
trally at the federal level. The experience of the 
internal revenue and social security systems sug- 
gests that this is feasible. National supervision would 
be provided by a cabinet-level secretary of national 
service heading a new department. (The new depart- 
ment could result in some reduction in the size and 
scope of HEW.) This department would be responsible 
not only for central records but also for direct con- 
trol of components of the system working at the 
national level, for example, the emergency service 
corps, and for supervision and liaison with the local 
agencies responsible for decentralized administra- 
tion. There would then be a national service office 
in each state and in each county. The state office 
would not directly administer programs but would 
exist primarily to supervise and coordinate the 
county offices. 

Direct administration of the decentralized pro- 
grams would occur essentially at the county level. 
Administrators at this level would be Involved with 
the organization of suitable component programs 
within each county and would be the first level of 
accountability for the staff. All payment to perma- 
nent staff and enlisted personnel would come from 
the federal government, but administrators at the 
county level would bear the prirtcipal burden of main- 
taining liaison with county and other local govern- 
ments and of establishing effective new neighbor- 
hood organizations, particularly in urban areas. Staff 
hierarchies would be governed bv a uniform federal 
pattern of organization, but staff recruitment and 
supervision would be exercised primarily at the 
county level. A cardinal role of the state offices 
would be to ascertain that appropriate and non- 
discriminatory procedures were observed at the 
county level in recruiting and assigning staff and in 
operating programs. 

One virtue of this approach is that It parallels 
the notion of federal revenue sharing. While such an 
administrative scheme would not share federal reve- 
nue as such, it would place a national resource in the 
form of mobilized young talent at the disposal of 
local authorities for use in achieving maximum local 
benefits. It would also challenge local governments 
to develop greater competence and cooperation in 



making the most effective use of national service re- 
sources. Embodied in this envisioned administrative 
system is the ideal combination of massive egali- 
tarian deployment of human resources, possible at 
the national level, and utmost flexibility, possible 
at the local level, to afford the maximum local impact. 

If these are the rudiments of a possible universal 
natlona.1 service system, what can be said in brief 
about ihe virtues and defects? 

As to virtues, there are perhaps four significant 
aspects: 

1 ) Universal national service would restore the 
moral and patriotic qualities of service to society 
within a context of national priorities which appears 
to be legitimate in terms of the most pressing social 
needs. In the majority of cases. It would balance 
service to the nation with service to the local com- 
munity— -the nation in microcosm at a familiar level. 
It would represent service to causes of unquestion- 
able necessity and integrity, by all for all, providing 
equal opportunity as well as equal obligation. 

2) Universal national service would offer a new 
opportunity to young Americans to actively address 
theii society’s major problems. It would permit them 
to serve by making maximum use of their talents, 
while simultaneously providing them the opportunity 
to measure themselves in action and to discover 
new reasons for continuing their education. It would 
place at the disposal of the nation the priceless 
talents of its young, not only to defend the nation but 
also to preserve and to strengthen a society worth 
defending. It would provide the manpower to accom- 
plish necessary tasks that lie beyond the operation 
of the national economy. 

3) The scheme would break the lockstep of the 
present educational progression. While every young 
person need not meet his obligation automatically 
upon graduation from secondary school, there would 
at least be the opportunity to interrupt the educa- 
tional continuum with two years of applied activity. 
An almost certain result would be more highly moti- 
vated, more mature, and fewer academically fatigued 
students in higher education. Higher education bene- 
fited greatly from the impact of World W'ar II veterans, 
who brought analogous motivation and enthusiasm, 
as well as greater maturity, to the campus. 

4) Finally, universal national service would con- 
tribute to the erosion of discrimination. It would 
enroll women and minority group members— blacks, 
Puerto Ricans and others— on an equal basis. It would 
not only permit but also encourage participants to 
maximize the benefits of their particular backgrounds 
and to apply them to the most urgent problems in 
their own communities. To use young black Ameri- 
cans as an example, the proposed scheme would 
offer a structured opportunity for them to work in 
black communities under local neighborhood super- 
vision or, alternatively, with young black children. 
Women would participate equally with men. One 
question that naturally arises is whether such a 
scheme would defer marriage. The answer is not 
necessarily. Because it is proposed that most na- 
tional service personnel live at home or on their 
own, rather than in special facilities, there would 
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appear to be no reason why marriaae— or parent- 
hood -^could not be concomitant with national service. 
Service personnel with children could take advan- 
tage of the proposed day care facilities. New career 
opportunities would open for those interested in be- 
coming permanent staff for the national service sys- 
tem. In some cases, such careers might be particu- 
larly attractive and suitable for women and minority 
group members. 

As to the defects, there are again at least four 
obvious considerations: 

1) The concept of universal national service in- 
volves enormous national expense. No matter how 
persuasive the argument that such expense is justi- 
fied by the nation’s need, the total funding would 
be so great as to raise serious questions. 

2) A compulsory system goes against much 
American tradition. It was argued earlier that a com- 
pulsory system is preferable to a voluntary system, 
but many will object strenuouslyto any new obligation. 

3) A compulsory system of national service, par- 
ticularly one addressed to the nation’s domestic 
needs, will seem to some to smack of socialism. The 
argument will be made that a free society should find 
voluntary means within the structure of free enter- 
prise to meet its problems. 

4) Even though the suggested plan envisions 
maximum administrative decentralization, the argu- 
ment will be made that it requires too large a 
bureaucracy to be workable and that the bureau- 
cratic defects of so large a system would tend to 



counteract its possible benefits. A speech attacking 
the scheme based on analogies to Communist China’s 
Red Guards is neither hard to imagine nor hard to 
write. 

One may conclude that the virtues of a compul- 
sory universal national service system outweigh the 
defects, or one may reach the contrary conclusion. 
But a final question can be asked: What chance is 
there that Congress or the administration would 
adopt such a scheme? In the American system a 
political decision to enact national service depends 
on the calculation of whether such action Is good 
politics. That calculation in turn depends on the 
degree to which the nation has been discussed and 
advocated by society, /a society in major difficulties 
must be prepared to consider major steps to deal 
with them. A compulsory universal national service 
system would be a major step of unprecedented pro- 
portions, but that alone argues as much for as 
against it. What is required is mature consideration. 
Reflections on American’s problems and their causes 
abound. At the very least, the need is most urgent 
for serious discussion, not only of what Is wrong 
and why, but also of what must be done. 

These ideas have in large part recently appeared 
In print in the Winter 1971 Issue of the Educational 
Record. However, this Is my first opportunity to share 
them with a wider audience. I particularly welcome 
the opportunity for public discussion with this dis- 
tinguished and knowledgeable group. 
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Less Time, More Options □ clark kerr 



The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education has issued the most 
extensive and influential studies and reports on the future of higher 
education in recent years. The appearance of its chairman, Clark Kerr, 
provided legislators an opportunity for extensive discussion of 
Commission recommendations for reform. 

Commission recommendations contained in the report Less Time. More 
Options served as the basis for Kerr’s paper, but he dealt with many 
broader aspects of reform that are of concern to legislators. 

Kerr told the conference that this is a decade for examination and 
innovation in higher education and urged these leaders to invite 
institutions in their states to seriously examine and comment on the 
Commission’s work. 



Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to par- 
ticipate once again in a conference organized by the 
Southern Regional Education Board. I have always 
admired the high quality of the programs and how 
well they are organized. Let me say also that after 
having had an opportunity to see higher education 
across the nation, it is my judgment that there are 
more favorable current developments in higher edu- 
cation in the states affiliated with the Southern 
Regional Education Board, than in other regions of 
the country. This is partly the result of the SREB, 
but it is also the result of the very great interest of 
legislators and governors in the Southern states. 

I believe also that the whole nation ought to 
realize that the section of the country that Is making 
the most progress in equality of opportunity, both 
generally and in higher education, Is the South; and. 
In many respects, equality of opportunity in the 
North is now deteriorating. Rather than looking upon 
the ancient problems of equality in the United States 
as particularly Southern problems, we should ac- 
knowledge that the solutions to them appear to be 
coming most effectively here. I think you ought to 
be very proud of this accomplishment, and should 
be very pleased with what it means for the progress 
of the South. 

Now, before turning to my specific topic, let me 
say a word about the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education. , Our Commission was established to take 
a look at higher education in the United States to the 



year 2000 with particular attention to the 1970’s. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching had previously conducted a series of 
studies of education under James Conant, the former 
president of Harvard, and the reports of those studies 
had a substantial impact on the American f jigh school. 
When that series of studies was finished, the Carnegie 
Foundation set up our commission on higher 
education. 

We are sponsoring a series of studies by inde- 
pendent scholars. Dr. Astin, who spoke before you 
yesterday, has, with Calvin B. T. Lee, written a book 
for us which will be released in the fall and which 
you should find quite interesting. It is about what he 
calls the “invisible colleges,” all the small colleges 
around the United States that are hardly heard of 
outside their localities and are in particularly diffi- 
cult financial straits, but which seem to do about as 
good a job in educating their students as any place 
else, including Harvard. Another of our studies that 
you will be hearing about tomorrow morning is by 
Professor Cheit of the University of California. It is 
The New Depression in Higher Education. All to- 
gether we will be publishing about 40 books by inde- 
pendent scholars, and additional reports by the 
Commission itself. 

Thus far we have issued eight Commission re- 
ports. Our first one was on federal aid to higher edu- 
cation— how much there should be, and what form 
it should take. In his message on higher education 
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in March 1970, President Nixon accepted the goals 
of our report In principle. In fact, he used some of 
our language and repeated it again in 1971 , although 
the administration’s proposals did not provide as 
much money as we recommended. Judging by the 
accounts in the morning press, the Senate has ac- 
cepted these same goals, although it would provide 
somewhat more money than the Carnegie Commis- 
sion had recommended. That first report has been 
quite controversial because organized higher educa- 
tion has not agreed with what we have recommended. 
But it seems to be receiving agreement not only in 
the White House but also In the Congress and is on 
its way to becoming, quite evidently, national policy. 

Another report is on the community colleges, 
recommending their spread throughout the United 
States so that 95 percent of all Americans would be 
within commuting distance of one by the end of this 
decade. We prepared a report on higher education 
and the health of Americans, which is also very 
quickly becoming national policy. President Nixon, 
when he made his health proposals, referred to our 
Commission; pending bills on the subject in the 
House and the Senate reflect our suggestions. Con- 
gressman Rogers of Florida, in particular, has made 
proposals following along the lines of our recom- 
mendations. This report has been called the "new 
Flexner report" and. although it is less than a year 
old, it is already the most influential report on health 
manpower and the training of doctors since 1910. 

We have a report on the future of the black col- 
leges under the title of From Isolation to Mainstream. 
On that report, I might say, we had extraordinarily 
good help from the staff of the SREB. We recently 
issued The Campus and the Capitol, a report on re- 
lations between the states and higher education. 
Another recent report is on Dissent and Disruption 
and concerns how we can protect the right to dissent 
and at the same time prevent disruption. 

Our Commission has 18 members. At our last 
meeting — in Seattle, a distant corner of the United 
States, at the end of June, when vacations were 
beginning— 14 of our 18 members were in attend- 
ance. We could have had 16 except two commis- 
sioners, including Bill Friday, who was detained 
by legislative problems in North Carolina, encoun- 
tered last minute difficulties. 

The report I will discuss this morning is looked 
upon by some persons in higher education as a very 
radical— some people might even say subversive- 
report. So I would like to Indicate that we are neither 
a radical nor subversive organization. Our member- 
ship includes, in addition to Bill Friday, who’s been 
so active within the SREB; former President Pusey 
of Harvard, who is the new head of the vast Mellon 
Foundation which will be the third largest founda- 
tion in the United States; former Governor William 
Scranton of Pennsylvania; Clifton Phalen. former 
vice president of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph and now chairman of the executive committee 
of the Marine Midland Banks, Inc., in New York; Ted 
Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame, and others of 
equal stature. 

The subtitle for your conference is “Reform or 



More of the Same?" Those of you who sit in legis- 
latures and on legislative committees think that for 
higher education it is always just more of the same. 
When I saw that title, I was reminded that back at the 
time that Samuel Gompers founded the American 
Federation of Labor there were some Congressional 
hearings. The question at issue was, What does the 
American Federation of Labor want? Does it want to 
end capitalism, does it want to destroy society, does 
it want 100 percent of the products of society? At 
one hearing, one of Gompers’ top colleagues, Adolf 
Strasser, was asked, "What are your ultimate aims?" 
In this very highly charged atmosphere of the new 
trade movement, Strasser said, "We have no ultimate 
aims." The chairman said, "Are you going to be satis- 
fied when you get 100 percent of everything America 
produces?" and Strasser said, "No, we won't be 
satisfied even then." The chairman said, “Well, what 
is your aim then?" and Strasser said, "Our aim is 
more, more, more, and now!" 

Some of you legislators may feel that’s the way 
higher education has been approaching you. You are 
correct. It does so by necessity because there are 
more students and they cost more per year. We can, 
therefore, expect more of the same, and the real 
question is whether there will be reform to go with it. 

Our Commission has identified three great goals 
for the 1970’s. One is to achieve equality of oppor- 
tunity. We promised it to all Americans when this 
nation was founded and equality of opportunity today 
includes the equality of opportunity to get an educa- 
tion. We think another great goal of the 1970’s is to 
supply the health manpower that the nation requires. 
We have a great deficit in our health manpower— 
perhaps as many as a million people. Beyond that 
is the third major goal for the 1 970’s— achieving 
needed reforms in the structures and programs at 
our colleges and universities. 

Talking about the reform of the basic structure 
of higher education, inevitably gets down to dis- 
cussion of the degrees that we offer. We have now 
two basic degrees, the B.A. degree taking four years 
to earn and the Ph.D. taking from five to 1 0 to 15 
years, and all of our institutions are geared to these 
basic degrees and time requirements. 

I would like now to indicate some of the con- 
cerns of our Commission as we talked about the 
future of higher education and its structure. Then I 
want to report very briefly on the measures we rec- 
ommend to meet these concerns. 

First of all, we felt that In the United States we 
have been creating only a single channel for young 
people TO enter productive life— going to college. 
If a student doesn’t go. he is handicapped in the 
labor market ever after. In the State of California now, 
75 percent of ail high school graduates are entering 
college, and if you project the trends into the future, 
it is going to 100 percent. Is it wise to have only 
this one channel to enter productive life? 

We also became disturbed because, as our soci- 
ety increasingly accepted the single channel, we 
were getting more and more of a captive audience 
in our colleges. There was a study made recently 
by Professors Jaffe and Adams at Columbia, which, 
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among other things, tried to get at these questions: 
How much of a captive audience do we have already? 
How many students are in college against their will 
or feel that they are there under pressure? It turns 
out to be about one in eight. With eight million stu- 
dents in higher education, this would amount to one 
million students who regard themselves as an abso- 
lutely captive audience. What kind of students are 
they likely to be? 

A second concern of the Commission Is that 
the United States seems in the process of becoming 
too much of a “’certificate society,” when you can’t 
get anyplace without a certificate. And, rather than 
decide what a man’s merit really is, employers, or 
their agents who do the employing, will only look at 
what degrees he has. Shouldn’t there be more ca- 
reers open to talent, and less formal certification? 

Our third concern is this: Are we not prolonging 
the stage of youth over too many years? Until modern 
times, young people left their parents early to start 
their own family— get married and have kids. They 
stopped working with their parents to work their own 
farms, their own pieces of land. We have, in modern 
times, instead, a long period of dependency. At col- 
lege age, you’re no longer in your parents’ family. 
You’re not yet In your own family. You’re not produc- 
ing for society. You’re in a dependent situation, sit- 
ting In a classroom. Leading psychologists like 
Kenneth Keniston and Bruno Bettelheim have raised 
the question. Are we prolonging youth, this period of 
dependency, too long? 

Our fourth concern is: Are we wasting a lot of 
the time students spend in high school and college? 
Are we using their talents fully, or do we duplicate 
the work that they undertake? Can we save some of 
their time? A recent study was made of the curricula 
in high schools and the first two years of college. 
High school teachers looked at what was given in 
the first two years in college, college professors 
looked at what was given the last two years of high 
school. They found that 30 percent of the work given 
in the freshman and sophomore years in college 
now exactly duplicates work that students have had 
in high school. Now 30 percent in each of two years 
adds up to 60 percent duplication in a single year. 
Additionally there are some studies which are not 
duplicated but which we think result in somewhat 
wasted time. 

A fifth question: Can we not only save time for 
students, but costs for society? Do we have to spend 
as much money as we do on educating our college 
students? How much cost can be saved? 

A sixth concern is: How can we get better stu- 
dents? The Gl’s who went to college after World War 
II were outstanding students. 1 was teaching in the 
classroom at that time, as I had been before and as 
I have been since, and I would say— as I think almost 
any professor who went through that experience 
would say— they were the best students that we ever 
had and were probably the best students in the whole 
history of American higher education. Th^y came In 
more mature and more oriented to what they wanted 
to get out of college. Is there some way to get back 
the Gl type of student? 



I might say that concern arises also by knowing 
about the situation in Israel, where no man can enter 
higher education unless he’s had three years of 
national service, which means almost entirely in the 
military, nor can any woman enter unless she’s had a 
year or a year and a half in national service, and it 
seems to work very well. I have been for a number of 
years on a commission advising Emperor Haile 
Sellassie on higher education in Ethiopia. On one 
of our earlier visits there, they were putting in a com- 
pulsory year of national service for all students in 
their university system. At that time there was great 
resentment about it. The faculty members were say- 
ing that It was a waste of time; it was not academic. 
Most of the students would have to go out In the 
country to work in schooling and on health problems. 
They said they didn’t like to go into the country. 
Their whole orientation was that they came out of 
villages and were trying to get to cities where they 
could work In civil service for the rest of their lives. 
When we were there this last spring, we found the 
faculty members liking it. Now they are saying: We 
don’t want this just run by the university as a whole. 
We want it turned over to our individual departments 
so we can make It even more meaningful for aca- 
demic work. The students are saying that they have 
learned a great deal by being out in contact with real 
problems. The national service requirement never 
would have been established if the Emperor had not 
said it had to happen. A few years later it Is really 
almost demanded because of its success. And Ethi- 
opian students came back from national service like 
our Gl’s after World War II. So, how can we get better 
students? 

Our seventh concern is that we now tend to ex- 
clude older people from higher education. We say 
college is for people from 18 to 21 or 18 to 22, and 
that’s all. Shouldn’t there be ways that everybody 
can get in anytime they want to, anytime that will 
serve their purposes? 

Our next concern is: Do our degrees really fit 
what people do, and particularly does the Ph.D. de- 
gree? William James, way back In about 1900, wrote 
a famous essay called ’The Ph.D. Octopus,” and 
complained that everything was being oriented to- 
wards specialized research. Yet studies show that 85 
percent of the people that get the research degree, 
never do any research. In fact they teach and they 
don’t do research. We became concerned that edu- 
cation for the Ph.D. degree in some ways was bad 
training. It trained people away from a broad orienta- 
tion for teaching and the teaching art. So we said: 
Does the Ph.D., in particular, fit what America needs? 

Our last question is: Do we have to have al l these 
dropouts? Half of our students now drop out along 
the way. 

!'d like to give you now very quickly what solu- 
tions we think we found to these concerns. 

1) First of all, we concluded that the time spent 
getting degrees was just too long. Students come 
out of high school better prepared than ever before. 
We have this duplication between high school and 
college that I mentioned. The last year in high school 
is often wasted. Many students get admitted to col- 



lege on November 1 and then waste the rest of their 
senior year. I have talked with students in many 
many states and they tell me that they think they 
waste at least two years in high school and college. 
We say, let's save at least one. So we recommend 
that the amount of time for each degree be reduced 
by one-fourth; that the standard length of time for the 
B.A. not be four years but three; that the length of 
time spent for the M.D. not be four but three, and 
as an intern and resident not be four or five years 
but be three (which would save a medical doctor 
three years getting into practice); and that the length 
of time for the Ph.D. be set at four years, not the 
five or six or 1 0 or 1 5 or 18 it takes at the present 
time. We conclude that you could save one quarter 
of the time students spend in school. I know that the 
opponents of our report say quality will go down. 
We’re convinced it would not. 

2) We also feel that young people ought to be 
given more options in lieu of formal education. Why 
does everybody have to go to college? They can go 
through apprenticeship training, trade unions’ ap- 
prenticeship programs, Industry training programs, 
and lots of other alternatives. They might be given 
the option to defer college attendance and engage 
in national service — something like Steve Muller 
talked about. Instead of regarding the drop out as a 
bad idea, why not have the stop out as a good idea. 
We recommend that people not say. if you drop out, 
you somehow fail; but, rather, that we're going to 
encourage you to stop out between high school and 
college, or between lower and upper division or 
between your B.A. degree and going into graduate 
work. We encourage the stop out to get national 
service and work experience; and we also support 
more opportunities for students to change directions 
while in college. 

3) Also we feel that people ought to be given 
more of a chance to get an education throughout 
their lives. Higher education ought to be accessible 
to the woman who has raised her children and now 
wants a career, to people who want to change their 
careers, to all Americans regardless of age. We sug- 
gest that people be given what we call "two-years- 
in-the-bank,” so that if they want to go to college, 
they don’t have to go there right out of high school 
in order to get loans, or grants, or work-study help, 
or other benefits. They would be told that they have 
two years coming to them anytime in their lives. 

4) Next, we recommend two new degrees which 
would be oriented toward teaching and which would 
give students a broader orientation than the present 
research degree. The present M.A. is geared toward 
research with the emphasis on a thesis, and the Ph.D. 
is based on a narrow dissertation and narrower re- 
search problems. We propose that there be a two- 
year Master of Philosophy degree which would be 
broadly oriented, not just toward some aspect of, 
say. economics, but toward all of economics or the 
social sciences, with some emphasis on teaching 
ability and the teaching arts for people who are go- 
ing to teach in the community colleges (and they 
will soon be the biggest element of higher educa- 
tion). And then the four-year Doctor of Arts degree 



for most of the teachers in our colleges. We think 
they would be better oriented for teaching and make 
less demands for research facilities. In some fields, 
in my judgment, research is now quite overdone. So 
the Doctor of Arts degree would respond more to 
what the students want today— somebody who wants 
to teach and not be off doing research. This is not, 
of course, intended to downgrade the Ph.D., which 
is still highly desirable for people who are going to 
do basic research. 

5) We suggest that rather than having the four- 
year module, as we have at the present time, we 
have shorter modules. We suggest that if students 
can get a degree every two years, we would have 
fewer dropouts. Students are more likely to finish up 
a two-year program than a four-year program. So 
we talk about making the Associate in Arts degree a 
much more important degree than it is now, and 
available In one year or one and one-half years, 
offering the standard Bachelor of Arts two years 
later, the Master of Philosophy two years after that, 
and the Doctor of Arts or the Ph.D. two years beyond 
that. 

6) We talk in our report about relying less on cer- 
tification and asking employers, and testing agencies 
that work with them, to look at the person and not 
just at his degrees. 

7) We suggest, in terms of savings, that not only 
can we save at least a year out of the lives of millions 
of young Americans, but we can also save society 
quite a bit of money. Now, you may say, if we reduce 
the length of time by one-quarter then why don’t you 
save one-qrirter of the cost? The reason is that our 
program is dimed at having less dropouts. We esti- 
mate, if our program became accepted across the 
nation, that the cost of higher education in 1980 
would be reduced by 10 to 15 percent, which means 
by $3 to $5 billion per year. This would mean in the 
state of California (which is the largest state and thus 
not representative) that the reduced cost to the 
legislature in 1980, as compared with what would 
happen under current trends, would be $500 to $800 
million per year. That’s for a single state. We now 
have a report under way in which we’re going to 
recommend still other savings. 

8) We also recommend emphasis on part-time 
studies. The idea of working people going to school 
to earn degrees at the same time they work to earn 
a living is being pioneered by England's Open Uni- 
versity. New York State is now trying to follow that 
example. A less known system will begin this fall in 
Japan. It is a nationwide university based upon the 
video cassette, and the Japane‘je now have the tech- 
nological equipment to do it. Thev aren’t yet very 
good on what’s called the "software” for the pro- 
gram, but they are now prepared with the "hard- 
ware.” This would mean that one really could have 
life-long learning— that everybody, who wanted to, 
could get higher education throughout their lives. 

All of these suggested changes would be very 
good for society. We are now developing a class of 
students which is sort of against the class of workers. 
The two classes are fighting each other, resenting 
each other, and not understanding each other. We 
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think it would be more normal if students also had 
experience with work; more normal If people who 
are in the employed labor force also had some op- 
portunity to get more education; more normal to 
mix the ages and to mix the roles; and more normal 
to avoid this growing class antagonism between the 
pure student and the pure worker. Freud once wrote 
that work was the best contact with reality that rnost 
people have, and I really believe that if you don’t 
give people some contact with work, with real life, 
that you’re depriving them of contact with reality. 
So we became convinced that It would be much 
better to mix work and study, mix youth and age. 

I want to mention the two most controversial 
aspects of the report. The first Is cutting out the one 
year of undergraduate .studies. It is claimed that this 
will reduce quality, and it will push the students too 
hard. It is also said that if you are going to reduce a 
year, why not take It out of the high school? Let me 
say that we don’t think that quality needs to be re- 
duced. We think that students would be better off if 
they were pushed a bit harder, and that there’s plenty 
of leeway at the present time. We looked at the pos- 
sibility of having a three-year high school. We came 
out against that on these grounds: the high school 
student lives at home more frequently than the col- 
lege student does and thus it Is more costly for stu- 
dents to take the time out of high school when they 
can live at home; also, there are many parents who 
would not like to have their children leave the home 
that early. So we thought if one year could be saved, 
that it was better to save it at the college level than 
the high school level. 

This proposal to reduce time spent in college 
has an impact within higher education that frightens 
some people. The fact that there may be fewer stu- 
dents coming means that there are going to be fewer 
teaching jobs and fewer openings. In a period when 
there’s a surplus of Ph.D.’s anyway, this thought does 
become kind of scary. It is not mentioned publicly, 
but it does lie behind some of the criticism of our 
suggestion. 

The other point which has been most under attack 
in the academic community is the idea of a Doctor 
of Arts degree. Higher education has been geared 
toward the Ph.D.— toward research. Some feel that 
our Commission, is downgrading the Ph.D. We don’t 
fee that way at all. We’re all in favor of the highest 
quality Ph.D.’s we can get. That degree is a specialist’s 
degree for people who will really do research. We 
also feel that the Doctor of Arts degree would not be 
a downgraded degree, but a different degree for a 
different purpose. The Ph.D. degree has these ef- 
fects: somebody gets a Ph.D. and goes to a junior 
college, he wants to teach a course in the same sub- 
ject matter as his dissertation: nobody wants that 
particular course, but he insists on it. He also Insists 
on a research library. He also insists on research 
equipment. He doesn’t want to teach the broad sub- 
jects at a junior college or a state college; he wants 
to teach his own specialty. So we feel that the Ph.D. 
degree — a degree that is very, very useful for people 
who will really use it— provides a negative training 
for people who won’t need it or use It. It gives them 



false expectations, and does not prepare them well 
to do their jobs. 

In spite of criticisms, there has been a great deal 
of favorable response to our report. The Association 
of American Colleges, which is made up of about 800 
mostly private liberal arts colleges In the United 
States, passed the following resolution unanimously 
at its annual meeting in January 1971: 

Whereas the recent report of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education, entitled Less 
Tirne, More Options: Education Beyond the 
High School advocates reforms which would 
require sweeping changes in American higher 
education and are therefore of vital interest 
and concern to the members of the Association 
of American Colleges; 

Be it resolved that the Association commend 
the commission for bringing these important 
issues before the academic community, urge 
each of its member colleges to study the pro- 
posed reforms and their implications for the 
future of higher education, and undertake as an 
association to explore those Issues on behalf of 
its total membership. 

Beyond that, a substantial number of institutions 
are looking at our proposals. Some of you may have 
seen in the Wall Street Journal for July 15 a report 
on what they called “Instant Sophomores” and giv- 
ing credit to the Carnegie Commission for opening 
up this question for national discussion. They point 
out that the California State Colleges and the State 
University of New York, which are the two biggest 
systems of higher education in the nation, are very 
seriously studying our proposals and planning in the 
very near future to introduce some aspects of them. 
They mentioned that Harvard and Princeton are also 
making serious studies of the proposals. The new 
president of Harx^ard, in one of his very first state- 
ments about the future of Harvard, said that he 
wanted to look at the suggestions of this report, and 
particularly the three-year degree. The Wall Street 
Journal did not mention certain other places study- 
ing these possibilities. They Include the University 
of California, which is the largest University System 
in the nation, and the University of Nebraska. A con- 
sortium within the state of Connecticut headed by 
the University of Connecticut is also taking a look 
at these ideas. The one place in the United States, 
to my knowledge, which had done something along 
these lines before our report was New College in 
Sarasota, Florida. I visited that college in the course 
of our work on the report to look at the three-year 
option which they had developed there. And we also 
point out that all of British higher education Is on a 
three-year program. And no one would claim that the 
British degrees are of low quality. 

Now, as I reach myconclusion, let me list the forces 
which I think are at work In the directions I’ve been 
presenting to you, and those which are against It. 
These are three forces favorable to these directions. 

First of all, we created three million places for 
students in the 1960’s, but we need three million 
more in the 1970’s, a period of great financial strin- 
gency. If you reduce the length of time required to 
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complete a college education, you open up a lot of 
places, quite obviously, for these three million new 
students coming in. 

Second, by and large, students favor the idea of 
both less time and more options. Generally they are 
on the side of this kind of reform. 

Third, anybody concerned with costs— governors, 
legislators, and trustees — has to be interested in 
this approach. 

Now, what are the forces against it? 

First of all, faculty members for some of the 
reasons I've indicated are doubtful. They fear that a 
three-year degree won’t be as good as a four-year 
degree, that the Doctor of Arts degree won’t be as 
good as the Ph.D.— and, anyway, it's a change. Steve 
Muller made the comment that changing a curricu- 
lum is like moving a graveyard. I personally have 
had experience working with trade unions, industry, 
government agencies, universities, and private asso- 
ciations, and there is no group in the United States 
as conservative about its own affairs and as liberal 
(and sometimes radical) about everybody else’s 
affairs as a college faculty. As soon as the professor 
who is a radical about society walks into the faculty 
club, he is the greatest of conservatives. They just 
do not like change, so faculties are doubtful. There 
will be resistance at the staff level, too, because 
what we’re recommending would give rise to a lot 
more flexibility— deferred admissions, stop outs, 
things of that sort— which would make it tougher for 
thebureaucracy of the campus to administer the rules. 

And then, third, if our program went through. 



it would also make the work of hiring offices for em- 
ployers tougher. They would have to use their judg- 
ment about whether an applicant is a good person or 
a bad person rather than hiding, as they so often do, 
behind the person’s degrees. 

Let me say just very briefly, in cor elusion, that 
the Commission would hope that each of the states 
within the SREB— your 14 states— as well as else- 
where, would invite the institutions which it supports 
to examine and comment on Less Time, More Options. 
We believe that affirmative action on our recommen- 
dations would both improve the quality of higher 
education and reduce the costs. Higher education 
can no longer just stand on the platforrn of what has 
been done in the past should be done in the future. 
The 1970’s should be a decade of reexamination, 
innovation and improvement. External encourage- 
ment, I’m sorry to say, not only can assist this pro- 
cess of innovation, but may also be necessary. 
Historically— going back to the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna in the 1 2th Century— most reforms 
that have taken place in higher education, over all 
the intervening centuries, have come either from 
outside leadership or the influence of changing out- 
side circumstances- 

The recommendations of the Comii ssion may 
seem radical to many within higher edueshon. They 
are instead, in my judgment, conservative in the 
light of the changed circumstar outside, in the 
general society. So I appreciate ry much your at- 
tention, and look forward to the cnance to partici- 
pate in further discussions about these ideas. 



The New Depressioo In Higher Education: 

The Growing Crisis 

and Ways To Resolve !t □ earl f. cheit 



The administrator of a public institution faces a rising sea of students, 
surrounding a shrinking island of money. 

This was the message Earl F. Cheit, author of The New Depression in 
Higher Educatic a study done ■ : the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, brought t :b ,5 Legislative Work Conference. While this dilemma wasn’t 
news to state le^iisaors, Cheit’s presentation at the conference triggered 
a lively discussion cv the seriousness of the “depression'’ in higher education. 
Cheit describee t method arrd results of his 41 -college survey, ar d 
indicated that nearly three-fourths of the institutions studied were eic'er 
in financial troiitr f headed for :t. He expressed optimism about soh rig 
the “financial however, and said that the operating expenditures 

deficit could be met with funds froim federal, state, local and private sources. 

A panel discus^ on following the paper uncovered political leaders 
continuing conc^'^^s that additional funds were being requested, while the 
needed reforms in /iiigher education had not been initiated, and that states 
are unable to n demands for increased higher education spending. 



I 

During the last few years when college and university 
presidents spoke to alumni and friends about the 
programs and aspirations of the campus, it was easy 
to predict what would happen when the question 
period started. An impatient hand would wave, and 
an angry voice would not question but assert, “All 
this talk about academic programs is fine, but the 
fact is you have troublemakers on campus who are 
there to disrupt, not to get an education, and you 
haven’t kicked them off. That is why the campus is 
in serious trouble, in bad shape.” 

In response, the president took the broad philo- 
sophic view: “Like all other schools in the nation,” 
he would say, "we have had a few incidents, much 
overblown by the press. But the main point of my 
remarks about the campusstill stands—fundamentaMy 
we are in very good shape.” 

Today in the same setting, the roles are reversed. 
Today the college president is talking about the fi- 
nancial crisis in higher education. In a worried, even 
angry, speech, he will demonstrate it creates a crisis 
on his campus. In the question period, that angry 
fellow has been replaced by a financial philosopher 
who will say, “Along with other campuses in the 



nation, you are having a few difficulties, most of 
them exaggerated by the media. Everyone is having 
financial troubles. If you concentrated more on aca- 
demic work and less on bigger budgets you would 
see my point— fundamentally, the campus is in very 
good shape.” 

I note this story about role reversal not only for 
what it says about the job of the president nor to 
remind us that it is a parallel to the role reversal 
that occurs about the power of ideas at different 
times. 

I emphasize the story now because how one re- 
sponds to the title of this conference session “The 
New Depression in Higher Education: The Growing 
Crisis and Ways to Resolve It” depends in consider- 
able part on whether one lines up with the worried 
president who sees a growing crisis, or with the 
financial philosopher, who sees an internal campus 
problem. 

Backing the worried presidents view that we 
are experiencing a financial crisis is a growing num- 
ber of studies, including one by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, the work of Hans Jenny on the 
liberal arts colleges, and many reports on individual 
institutions. It is the view of organized higher edu- 
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cation, as revealed in testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Congresswoman Green’s bill on 
institutional aid, that there is a financial crisis. 

On the other hand, our financial philosopher’s 
view that this is mainly an internal problem will find 
support in last month’s Morgan Guaranty Survey, 
which concludes that the colleges themselves are 
responsible for high costs, and that their "own actions 
In tightening up operations will be critical to restora- 
tion of financial health.” California’s Governor Reagan 
put himself in that camp on June 22, when he told 
the San Francisco Commonwealth Club that greater 
funding was not the best answer to the university’s 
financial problem, but that the situation should be 
handled internally. 

Early in the year it appeared that this might also 
be the view of the federal government, but no longer. 
In his testimony on June 9 1971, before the Sub- 
committee on Education of ihe Comrr,ittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, HEW Secretary Elliot L. 
Richardson stated that his department had reviewed 
all existing studies, and conducted several studies 
of its own, and, "Yet despite all these studies, it is 
not possible for us or anyone else to arrive at a clear- 
cut set of conclusions about the financial health or 
educational needs of institutions of higher education. 
We are dealing with a constantly moving target as to 
which aggregate data are nearly always out cf date. 
More importantly, there are many different indices 
for determining whether or not higher education in- 
stitutions are in trouble. . . thus while most institu- 
tions either have or feel they have financial problems, 
we conclude that what higher education faces at 
present is not a general crisis’ but a ’crunch'—a 
crunch which affects institutions differently, and has 
been brought on by the convergence of a number 
of different economic and political forces. . 

In her testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee, Dr. Alice Rivlin of the Brookings Institution 
told the Subcommittee ”. . .my own impression from 
available studies and conversations with higher edu- 
cators is that there is no general crisis of higher edu- 
cation finance,” implying there are selective crises, 
which she then describes as they affect various kinds 
of institutions. 

In a paper prepared for delivery next fall at the 
American Council on Education meeting, my col- 
league, Fred Balderston of the University of Cali- 
fornia, concludes that he prefers the term "stress” 
to that of "crisis” because "the latter implies that 
there is a peak of tension and then an end to it.” 

My own study leads me to conclude that there 
is a serious financial problem in higher education— 
a problem both for institutions, and for students and 
their parents. 

Whether one describes that situation as "The 
New Depression in Higher Education” as I did on the 
basis of my recent study: or "Going Broke on Cam- 
pus” as did Newsday; or "Universities in Danger” 
as did the New York Times; or "How Colleges Cope 
with Red Ink” as did Business Week, the basic story 
is the same around the country: Higher education 
has come upon hard times. I came to this conclusion 
after studying the experience of 41 colleges and uni- 



versities. Let me comment briefly on that study, then 
turn to its implications, and finally to the steps we 
can take to improve the situation. 

II 

The study was conducted for the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education, and its findings were 
published a few months ago.^ Because the Commis- 
sion was receiving an increasing number of reports 
of financial troubles on campuses around the country, 
it was eager to have a prompt c ver'/iew of the sit jation. 

My assignment was to proc uce for interested 
persors off and on campus a short, current, factual 
analys is of the financial health of institutions of vari- 
ous t\ pes. 

My first problem was: How does one measure 
the financial health of a college or university with 
no handy criteria comparable to profits or price/earn- 
ings ratios? Budget dec eits are clues to financial 
conditions of private institutions, but considered 
alone they can conceal as much as they tell. Deficits 
can be budgeted as a means of stimulating gifts, or 
they can be avoided by the means of low program 
aspirations. They can also be a sign of trouble. State 
institutions can show no budget deficits, at the same 
time suffering quality defi ts, which while difficult 
to measure and easy to deny, are no less severe for 
being hidden in diluted programs. 

This question— how do you measure the financial 
health of colleges and universities— was of primary 
importance not only to the formulation of a sensible 
study, but also for development of responsible public 
policy. My study sought to contribute to that end. 1 
established three classifications of schools: 1) those 
not in trouble; 2) those headed for trouble; and 3) 
those in financial difficulty. 

For purposes of the study, those colleges and 
universities which could meet current quality and 
program standards, and could with some assurance 
plan their projected program growth, were classified 
"not in trouble.” An institution was classified as 
"headed for trouble” if at the time of the study. It 
had been able to meet current responsibilities with- 
out reducing quality, but either could not assure that 
it could much longer meet current program and 
quality standards or could not plan support for evolv- 
ing program growth. An institution was judged "in 
financial difficulty” if its current financial condition 
forced upon it a loss of quality or a loss of services 
that were regarded as part of its program. 

III 

Forty-one institutions were selected for study 
(see Table 1). The study consisted first of gathering 
for each institution basic income and expenditure 
information for the decade of the 1 960’s. The second 
phase of the study was visit to each of the campuses 
and an extensive interview there with campus ad- 
ministrators, usually the president and his administra- 
tive colleagues most directly concerned with 
financing the institution and Influencing its academic 
direction. 

What did I find? First, aimcst tivee-fourths 
of the schools studied w = either in 
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financial difficulty or headed for it The Carnegie 
Commission staff estimates (by a national projection 
of my sample) that two-thirds of the nation's colleges 
—enrolling three-fourths of the nation’s students— 
are in financial difficulty or headed for it 

My study found that all types of Institutions are 
affected. The major private universities were hit 
first, but the others are not far behind. Public and 



private alike are facing increasing financial trouble. 
No class of institution is exempt from the problem or 
free from financial "rouble. This is iliusirated by the 
list of schools, grc _oed by the stud> classification 
and categories (see Table 2). 

Twelve schools (29 percent' were classified 
“not in trouble/’ A' 'ough it is naiura; to try to find 
one unifying exp iration that accounts for any 



Table 1 



Table Z 



Institutions Studie d in 
The New Depression in Higher Education 



Classification of Institutions, 

By Type and By Level of Financial Difficulty. 



National Research Universities (7) 

Harvard University 

Stanford University 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of Chicago 

University of Michigan 

University c ' !viinne£2ot£ . linneapolis 

University of Texas, Aut: :n 

State & Comprehensive Colleges (5) 

Boston College 
Central Michigan University 
Portland State University 
Saint Cloud State College 
San Diego State College 

Primarily Black Colleges (5) 

Fisk University 
Howard University 
Huston-Tillotson College 
Morgan State College 
Tougaloo College 

Leading Regional Research Universities (8) 

New York University 

Ohio University 

Saint Louis University 

Syracuse University 

Tulane University 

University of Missouri, Columbia 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

University of Oregon 

Liberal Arts Colleges (11) 

Albion College 
Allegheny College 
Beloit College 
Carleton College 
Cumberland College 
Hamilton College 
Knox College 
Meredith College 
Mills College 
Pomona College 
Whitman College 

Two-Year Colleges (5) 

City Colleges of Chicago 
College of San Mateo 
Flint Community Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
Mesa College 

These were chosen, not as a representative sample of 
all 2,763 Institutions of higher education in the nation, but 
as schools that are illustrative of the major types of educa- 
tional institutions. 



National Research Universities 



Not in t rouble H.f nded for trouble 

Univers ty ot Texas, F c .vard University 
Austin 



L' 



’versity of 
■ hicago 
/ersity of 
. ichigan 
; versity of 
rJinnesota 



In trouble 

Stanford University 
University of 
California, 
Berkeley 



Leading Regional Research Universities 

Not in trouble Headed for trouble In trouble 

University of North Ohio University New York 

Carolina, Chapel Syracuse University University 
hllll L":versityof St, Louis University 

Missouri, Tulane University 

Columbia 

University of Oregon 



State and Comprehensive 



Not In trouble 

Saint Cloud State 
College 



Headed for trouble 

Central Michigan 
University 
Portland State 
University 



Colleges 

In trouble 

Boston College 
San Diego State 
College 



Liberal Arts Colleges 

Not in trouble Headed for trouble In trouble 

Hamilton College Albion College Beloit College 

Meredith College Allegheny College 
Mills College Carleton College 

Whitman College Cumberland College 
Knox College 
Pomona College 



Primarily Black Colleges 



Not in trouble Headed for trouble 

Howard University 
Morgan State 
College 



In trouble 

Fisk University 
Huston-Tillotson 
College 

Tougaloo College 



Two-Year Colleges 

Not in trouble Headed for trouble In trouble 

College of City Colleges 

San Mateo of Chicago 

Flint Community Mesa College 
Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior 
College 
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school’s not being In financial trouble, ther^; is almost 
certainly not a single theory that will ap :iy to the 
schools in this study. It Is always easier to jetermine 
the causes of Impaired financial health tr.an it is to 
determine the cause of continued good health, I 
concluded that there were at least 1 0 impc rtant con- 
ditions present, among them, that the only public 
universities “not in trouble" were in the South; that 
no large private research universities were in the 
group; that the Northern schools not in trc ble were, 
in the main, not In urban areas; that thev were less 
affected by campus disturbances; and thr: they had 
much smaller student aid expenditures. 

Even so, these institutions show ea: y signs of 
financial trouble. For some, the situation will proba- 
bly deteriorate. All are beginning to feei the same 
cost-income problem affecting higher education. 
Let’s look at the general cost-income problem — 
starting with the income side. 

IV 

For all the schools income grew during the first 
seven years of the decade at the rate o^ between 
8 and 10 percent per student per year. But the rate 
of growth declined in the last three years due to 
declining growth rates in federal government sup- 
port, gifts and grants, and endowment income. Until 
recently, state appropriations had continued their 
past rate of increase except in California and a few 
other states. However, some schools had already 
felt, and many more are anticipating, the effects of 
a reduced rate of state support. 

Colleges and universities are increasing tuition 
rapidly— the current annual increase is about 7.5 
percent. But many feel that they cannot for long 
continue to raise tuition at this rate, for it will deny 
access to some, and put some private schools in a 
poor competitive position. 

What about costs? As with all organizations, they 
continue to rise. 

At each campus in this study, the administrators 
were asked In the interview to identify the main 
components in their Institution’s cost situation. 

The Interview responses can be summarized in 
a list of five main components of the cost side of 
the problem. These are: 1) the effects of inflation; 
2) rising faculty salaries; 3} rising student aid; 4) cam- 
pus disturbances, and theft and destruction of prop- 
erty; and 5) growth in responsibilities, activities, and 
aspirations. 

{Two points should be stressed about these 
factors. First, they are not mutually exclusive. In- 
flation Influences the other factors in a variety of 
ways. Second, growth In responsibilities, activities, 
and aspirations is In part a residual factor. It is In- 
tended to cover several types of costs cited in the 
interviews. These include those costs often associ- 
ated with the “knowledge explosion,” with its increase 
in demand for more sophisticated equipment, such 
as computers. It also includes the costs associated 
W4th new academic and community activities of cam- 
puses, increased operating costs of new buildings 
put into service, any Increase in per-student costs 
attributable to enrollment growth, and new legal 



respc "isit titles under social legislation for unem- 
ployrrent benefits, minimum wages, etc.) 

Although they do not apply equally at each 
schoci, these five factors can be said to account for 
the h'.utohc rise In costs. In the study, we sought to 
detei — : ne the impact of each factor and the control 
camp- es had over each. This permits us to estimate 
how r .ch incoiTire the schools will need. 

Tn ^ analysis shows that given the recent rate o^ 
inflatic ; 4.2 percent) even under a determineo 
policy f prudence costs will rise between 6 and 7 
perce- “er student per year. If the rate of Inflation 
could c T ;^educed to 2 percent per year, a policy of 
pruden e would still require an annual Income in- 
crease ot just over 5 percent. We then estimated 
what a stringent, rock bottom, and improbable bud- 
get (except for short periods of time) would require; 
the answer, at "eceni rates of inflation, was a 3.5 
percen: increase in expenditures per student per 
yean 

today’s rate of inflation (about 6 percent), 
our estiiTrate shows that a minimum growth policy 
requ s s ct least 8 percent per student per year in 
new iHc iT-ie, Several schools I have checked recently 
are es' mating about 3 percent per student in new 
incoma: Dne is assuming none. Another is planning 
for an icrease of 5 percent per student. In contrast, 
the governor’s budget proposes for California’s public 
institutions adecreaseof about4 percent per student. 

V 

Let me restate two of the main findings of my 
study: 1) There is a current cost-income gap of at 
least several percentage points per student; and 
2) This gap cannot be closed by the institutions alone, 
but will require additional funding. Other studies 
have produced similar findings. In recent weeks 
there has been extensive press coverage of the 
problem. The experience of schools has been ana- 
lyzed, and the problems have been explored in some 
depth. Along with many others, I have complained 
about some press coverage of campus disturbances. 

I now want to give credit to the press for the way 
the depression in higher education has been handled. 

What these media reports show is that colleges 
and universities are being forced to make adjust- 
ments, some very painful adjustments, to their new 
economic situation. How serious is the situation? 
Serious enough to give presidents nightmares. As 
I understand them, there are at least three kinds. 

First, there is the nightmare of the president of 
the small liberal arts college: His school opens next 
fall but no freshmen show up. In competition with 
other types of institutions, his school has been priced 
out of the market. 

The president of the large private university has 
a different nightmare. Next fall his school opens and 
the freshman class is there, but it consists entirely 
of sons and daughters of wealthy parents, and a 
few from very poor families. They are the only ones 
who could find the money to pay the tuition the in- 
stitution is forced to charge. 

The president of the public college or university 
has still a different nightmare. His school opens 
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next fall and several freshman classes are there. 
Swamped by numbers and short of money, his school 
is qualitatively levelled. 

VI 

How closely do these nightmares correspond to 
reality? Closer than you might think. Private insti- 
tutions report a sharp drop in applications. Declines 
of 15 to 20 percent In applications are not uncom- 
mon and for the first time since the 1930’s, some 
colleges are privately worried about filling their fresh** 
man class. According to a recent newspaper report, 
this year "one small liberal arts school in Georgia, 
accustomed to 350 applicants, has only seven.” ^ 

As to the large private university. Its cost-income 
problem has forced tuition up to very high levels. 
Last year fixed fees at Harvard were $4,470 a year, 
not counting travel or incidentals. Other private 
universities are, give or take a few hundred dollars, 
within that range. Students of middle income parents 
cannot afford to attend these schools without finan- 
cial aid. The president of a large private university 
told me recently that the median parental income of 
students applying for financial aid at his institution 
is now well over $16,000 a year. That Is why he is 
having nightmares. 

The president of the public institution sees in 
his nightmare a rising sea of students, surrounding 
a shrinking island of money. And with good reason. 
At my own institution, since 1966-67, and including 
projected enrollment for next year, the university 
has added a 34 percent increase in enrollment, with 
a 6 percent increase in budget (when adjusted for 
inflation). When added to the effects of earlier bud- 
gets, this would give the University of California (in 
constant dollars) 20 percent less money to spend on 
each student than it had five years ago. Even in the 
Great Depression, the University of California was 
not forced to reduce its faculty. If the budget now 
before the legislature is adopted unchanged, the 
University of Californra will be forced to eliminate 
more than 100 faculty positions, while at the same 
time it is enrolling 4,000 additional students. 

In short, the small liberal arts colleges see grow- 
ing evidence of financial peril; the private universi- 
ties are legitimately concerned about being forced to 
becon'ie wealthy enclaves or to lose their important 
role in the discovery of knowledge; and the public 
institutions are threatened with a serious erosion 
of quality. 

VII 

While this sounds rather pessimistic, I can offer 
•some encouragement, for unlike many of the prob- 
lems we are dealing with, the financial one can be 
solved. I say this for several reasons. First, relative 
to other problems, the actual amount of money in- 
volved is not large. If we assume a cost-income gap 
per student of several percentage points, this means 
that the nation's colleges and universities need be- 
tween $300 and $700 million in additional opsi^ating 
income. If we assume that gap is about 5 percent, it 
would Sim represent only $1 billion. When we recall 
that this would come from federal, state, local, and 



private sources in 50 states, it is hardly a frightening 
sum. Indeed, at the lower levels. It comes close to 
the amount that a couple of our largest corporations 
are now seeking or getting from the federal govern- 
ment In public support for private business. 

The second reason for encouragement is that 
newer educational models — the three-year under- 
graduate program, the external degree program, 
for two examples— should in time bring some relief 
from rising costs. 

The third reason for encouragement is that by 
the late 1970’s the enrollment crushes which have 
characterized the last 15 years will have eased. 

These reasons promise longer term relief, but 
the depression in higher education is here and now. 
What measures can be taken to keep it a short de- 
pression? Or to keep the “crunch” from becoming 
catastrophic? 

First, there must be understanding of the prob- 
lems on the campus. There must be an awareness 
that to motivate additional investment in higher edu- 
cation the campuses must reveal themselves as 
reasonably governable, reasonably efficient in in- 
ternal operations, and be engaged in activities whose 
purposes the supporting public can understand and 
respect. No one wants to tempt fate by affirming that 
this condition is being generally achieved, but a 
growing amount of evidence supports that view. 
Campus attitudes are changing. 

Second, there must be an understanding that 
there is a money crisis In higher education— and 
that the crisis is growing. I believe that this point is 
becoming generally understood. When I was doing 
the study a year ago, I found considerable pessi- 
mism among academic administrators about how 
well their situation was understood off the campus. 

1 am fairly confident that ! would not find that to be 
the case today. Public understanding has moved 
rapidly as the facts of school finance have become 
more generally known. 

The third condition I would emphasize is the 
realization that although the colleges and universi- 
ties can make (and have made) cuts, they cannot 
cut their way out of the financial problem. There is 
also growing understanding of this point, but it is 
still fragile, and as I indicated at the outset, not every- 
one agrees with it. 

This brings up the fourf/? condition, namely, the 
need to acknowledge that the schools do need help, 
and that there must be a commitment for additional 
investments in higher education- This point must be 
emphasized for two reasons. Some people are In- 
clined to believe that, although there are problems 
In higher education, they will be solved as the stock 
market rises, and the war in Vietnam is phased out. 
As welcome as these events would be, there is no 
reason to believe that they would automatically solve 
the problem. There is a need for conseir policy. 
Another reason to emph^^*^- he nee;^ o. more in- 
vestment ir. higher is that there is an ob- 

vious temptation to use the grov;ing number of stud- 
ies about the need to reform higher education as an 
excuse for not facing the hard money problems, 
much like the argument of the husband whose wife 
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wants to buy a dishwasher that It wouldn't be wise 
to spend the money because they haven’t perfected 
them yet. Higher education hasn't been perfected 
yet, but if we use that as an excuse to avoid facing 
the money problems, it will take much more than 
reform to restore institutions that were built up over 
decades. 

van 

Finally, a consideration of how the financial 
problems of higher education are to be solved must 
start from the understanding that this is going to be 
a problem for the foreseeable future. Given the eco- 
nomics of education, the fiscal problems of the coun- 
try, the new students who will be enrolling, and 
changed attitudes, it is not just a short-term problem. 
We will, therefore, need both short-run and longer- 
run approaches, and I propose to list them that way, 
introducing several areas for our discussion panel. 

Among the short-run matters (by which I mean 
the next couple of years), is the matter of money. 
A hard-headed look will indicate four short-run money 
problems that need legislative attention. 

1) There is need for more student aid in various 
forms, and for such aid to reach students whose 
parents are at "middle-class" income levels. In gen- 
eral, our conception of income level eligibility is too 
low. 

2) There is need for some institutional aid, es- 
pecially for some private colleges and universities. 
Perhaps it can be by payment for service, or pay- 
ment for specialized instruction. The blunt fact is 
that many private institutions are in far worse shape 
than Is publicly known, or even privately admitted. 

3) The short-term danger to public institutions 
•s not that they will be destroyed, but that areas of 
high quality will be eroded. Therefore, there must 
be recognition of the high cost of building quality, 
and the need to sustain it, even selectively, because 
the alternative is even more costly. 

4) Under short-term money solutions, there are 
special financial needs for the historic Negro col- 
leges, whose role at this point in our national life Is 
highly important. 

IX 

Along with the short-term money problems, cer- 
tain policy and administrative measures should be 
taken. 

1. internal administration. There is much we 
could all learn from the argument of the Morgan 
Guaranty Letter (as could all invStitufions). Compared 
to any other institution, public or private, colleges 
and universities are nc.jriously underadministered. 
They are not less well managed, they are managed 
less. That will have to change, and the institutions 
will have to move In three areas: first, the general 
management of funds, and housekeeping; more im- 
portant, determining what their programs actually 
cost; and finally, establishing credible ways for de- 
termining priorities and making decisions, not by 
growing but by substituting and even contracting. 
These steps will enable moves into th^> new areas 
that Clark Kerr talked about. 



2. Boards of Governors. At the trustee level 
there should be a policy decision to work on a strate- 
gy for dealing with the financial problem. This means 
facilitating the kind of administrative work I spoke 
of earlier, participating in some of it, and making an 
overall determination of what is important to the 
Institution and how it will be preserved. This is cru- 
cial to the administrative success, and the good 
spirit of the organization under difficulty. I am often 
asked what would I change if I were doing my study 
today. One thing I would do is add a fourth category 
to my classification system of 1) not in trouble, 
2) headed for trouble, and 3) in financial difficulty. 
That fourth category would be schools headed for, 
or in financial difficulty, but developing a strategy 
for working their way out. The role of the board is 
crucial here. 

3. Stale or Ftegional Planning Level. The per- 
spective that comes at this level of wo^k on higher 
education can be very helpful to the campus, es- 
pecially in times of financial trouble. The campuses 
can be helped to understand the need for new and 
cost-effective methods, and the public can be helped 
to understand that these cannot be crude or mech- 
anistic methods. It is fear of the latter that makes 
faculty members concerned about the kinds of 
change cost pressures will bring. Good innovation 
is not cheap, and does not come about automatically. 
It takes energy, money, and skill, and, I believe, 
the campuses can be helped by work at this level. 

Secondly, the development of plans for federated 
and coordinated effort can be initiated at this level. 
This, too, is a broker's role— this time between one 
institution and another rather than between the cam- 
pus and the public. 

X 

In my longer-run category, I list problems that 
do not require immediate solution, but which in the 
longer term are basic to the financial future of higher 
education. Although they are longer-run problems 
in the sense that we need not have immediate policy 
solutions, we need to start work on them promptly. 
As you will see from the list, they involve all levels 
of concern in higher education. I list four areas. 

1. The productivity problem. The historic rise In 
costs in higher education comes from the fact that 
although wages in education rise at about the same 
rate as the rest of the economy, productivity dous 
not. This problem is not limited to higher education, 
but is common to that group Peter Drucker calls 
"knowledge workers," managers, sales-clerks, ac- 
countants, symphony orchestras. It may be rhe- 
torically effective to say to professors "teach more" 
or to musicians "play more” but that is no funda- 
mental solution. Not only for education, but for much 
of the economy, a major problem in the next 10 
years will be how to measure productivity, and how 
to increase it by means other than a simple speed- 
up. What Is required are policies appropriate to this 
sector and its continuing cost-income squeeze. In 
higher education the need for such policies is 
paramount. 

2. Division of federal-state responsibility. There 



are some evolutionary trends here which could pro- 
duce a better cost distribution and working relation- 
ship. Graduate education, medical education, and 
perhaps certain specialized functions should be- 
come increasingly recognized as federal functions, 
whereas undergraduate education should be seen 
as a state responsibility. Once a better theory is 
worked out, and federal approaches that supplement 
states are devised, the financial future of higher 
education will be more stable. 

3. Policies that insure a pluralistic approach to 
higher education. This means the formulation of sup- 
port policies that help retain private institutions as 
part of the system of higher education, policies that 
permit individualism and do not homogenize institu- 
tions. This area leads naturally to questions of pur- 
pose in higher education. We cannot expect to de- 
rive rigorous solutions, but trying to answer the 
question of purpose can help to clarify our thoughts, 
reunite our support, and guide our actions a bit more 
wisely. From the history of higher education, it is 
evident that our institutions started with the purpose 
of producing moral men. They were value-trans- 
mitting institutions. This function yielded to one of 
usefulness. For a long time our institutions invested 
in people and made them our measure of output. 
In more recent years, institutional usefulness seems 
to be becoming the criterion, and with it, different 
institutional aspirations. These are now being 
challenged. 

The additional investment needed for higher 
education is not a frightening sum. The task is diffi- 
cult not because of the amount but because of the 
need to motivate people to expend it. Our ability to 
generate such motivation will at bottom be related 
to an understanding of our purpose. And I believe 
that it will center around pluralism, and investment 
in men and women. 



4. Restatement of the theory of access. For 
many of our institutions, the theory of access is one 
that evolved from the land-grant tradition. Others 
have either assumed to be carrying on the land-grant 
tradition, or are moving in new directions, experi- 
menting with new forms of accommodation to the 
needs of different student populations. 

What makes this matter important as a longer- 
term financial issue is that the recent wave of criti- 
cism of higher education comes in large part, not 
from its failures, but from its successes— successes 
in absorbing numbers, its overall growth, its many 
purposes, its usefulness to the society at ^arge. High- 
er education has begun to generate the criticisms 
that go with growth; its external costs of growth are 
under attack. We should recognize the parallel with 
other problems in the society, problems that are due 
to the rise in per capita income, to access. When 
only a few people could afford cars, there were no 
public outcries about smog. When only a few people 
could afford to go to college, there were no outcries 
about dehumanized learning. Just as we hear cries 
for fewer cars, we increasingly hear the question: 
Why does everyone need to go to college? We should 
remind ourselves that policies of control are attractive 
to those who have made it, but it is growth and de- 
velopment that appeal to those who have not. In 
short, higher education is now becoming part of a 
classic struggle, and we need to restate growth 
theory and access theory so that those who are 
about to gain access to higher education are not 
shut off in the name of their own good. 
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State Officials Respond 

Governor Robert W. Scott, North Carolina, Chairman, SREB, 1970-1971 
Senator Lamar R. Plunkett, Georgia, Chairman, Legislative Advisory Council 1970-1971 

Senator Frederick L. Eagan, Louisiana 
House Speaker Ray S. Smith, Jr., Arkansas 



Reacting to Cheit’s paper, panelists said they were 
unable to do much about the education depression 
because state governments as a whole were experi- 
encing their own "depression.” 

Senator Plunkett referred to estimates that 
Georgia’s anticipated revenue for 1972 will be down 
some $57 million because of a sluggish economy, 
and Senator Eagan said that Louisiana cannot con- 
tinue to operate a system that requires more and 
more money, especially when increase^ in budget 
requests from higher education exceed the total 
revenue increase in the state budget. 

Governor Scott said that competition for educa- 



tion funds from elementary and secondary schools, 
community colleges, and colleges and universities 
had ceased to be friendly and "it is getting worse 
and worse.” In a comment from the floor. Governor 
Jimmy Carter of Georgia, SREB’s new chairman, 
said he did not intend to increase the university 
system's budget until he and the legislature were 
convinced "that educators are doing all they can to 
economize without decreasing the quality of 
education." 

The complaint that higher education has failed 
to give proper accounting of its expenditures led 
Cheit to comment that "the burden of proof for the 



legitimacy of expenses has shifted. It is very im- 
portant that colleges and universities show that they 
are reasonably governed, are concerned with ef- 
ficient and effective use of resources, and have pur- 
poses that the public can identify with." 

House Speaker Smith of Arkansas questioned 
the advisability of providing access to higher edu- 
cation for all because of predictions that relatively 
few colleges graduates would be offered jobs that 
utilize their skills. Cheit responded that a more fun- 
damental problem was providing alternatives to a 
college or university education which are attractive 
and allow a person to enter life’s meaningful work. 
"At the present time, these alternatives are not avail- 
able in abundance, and as long as that is the case, 
we cannot turn off access at the precise moment 
when the least privileged of groups are about to get 
it." 

A legislator asked if a poor job market and lower 
salaries would eventually cause enrollments in col- 
leges to decline. Cheit said he did not think so be- 
cause students do not enter undergraduate education 
exclusively for economic reasons. "It is not the job 
market after graduation that is the determining factor. 
It is the cost of getting in and obtaining an educa- 
tion that will have the bigger influence." 

One legislator noted that campus disruptions 
make it difficult "to appropriate even needed funds." 
Cheit pointed out that attempts are being made 
around the country to create reasonably governed 
and reasonably efficient campuses. In California, he 
said, faculty members have done a better job of 
eliminating destructive colleagues than many other 
professional groups. "They certainly have done a 
better job than doctors or lawyers. They have not 
done as well as people would like them to do, but 
1 think the facts will show they have done a pretty 
good job." 

The panelists agreed that Institutions must ini- 
tiate important changes if there is to be significant 
new Investments in higher education. They men- 
tioned such matters as establishing centers for the 
continuing reform of higher education, eliminating 



duplication in the curricula of high schools and col- 
leges, requiring greater performance from students, 
encouraging universities to assume broader respon- 
sibility for the entire education system, discouraging 
duplication of Ph.D. programs, and expanding inter- 
institutional arrangements through SREB. 

As for the matter of increased investments, Cheit 
estimated that if students increased in number as 
they did in the 1960’s, the operating expenditures 
alone for higher education would amount to $40 
biilion in the next 10 years. 

Cheit stated that the present lacK of funds might 
have some good effects on higher education since 
educators will have to give better accounting for 
funds provided to them, thus improving economy 
on the campuses, and eliminating some of the "fat" 
from budgets. But he warned that the kind of re- 
forms that the panelists and participants in the dis- 
cussion desired may be cut out when institutions 
are pressed for funds. 

He cautioned that excessive belt-tightening 
may cause personnel to unionize and become more 
rigid, decreasing the ability of the college or uni- 
versity to be flexible enough for reforms nterdis- 
ciplinary programs suffer, too, during times of financial 
hardship, although such programs are desirable. 

Cheit said that many prestige institutions are 
reducing the number of graduate programs in order 
to save money, but the rush to introduce graduate 
programs, an expensive and sometimes wasteful 
move, was continuing in some of the institutions 
despite the money "crunch." A reason for this is 
that institutions can get more money from private 
donors and other sources by having such programs, 
and by shifting from college to university status. 
Legislators have been known to encourage this when 
it benefits their own districts, he said. 

"Everyone has a hand in solving the problem,” 
Cheit concluded, citing the responsibilities of higher 
education institutions, trustees, regional agencies, 
and legislatures. "I think with the right attitude and 
approaches, we can work our way out of this crunch.’ 
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Reflections on Education 

and Government □ governor jimmy carter, Georgia 



In the conference’s dinner address, Governor Jimmy Carter of Georgia, one of the 
South’s outstanding new governors, called for more cooperation between higher 
education and state government to solve problems and to provide new opportunities. 
Recent elections show that people of the South have a new freedom which they 
wish to express through politics, government, and education, the governor said, 
and this openness can be developed through a better educational system. 
Governor Carter said SREB, as a permanent mechanism, can play a major role in 
establishing the highest common denominator in educational achievement and in 
tying together government and the educational institution. 



I have a lot to learn and 1 am extremely eager to 
probe as deeply as I can into the Southern Regional 
Education Board, to extract from it and its fine staff 
as much help for my own state, for myself as gover- 
nor, and for the other Southern states as I possibly 
can. 

We have a region of the country which, in many 
ways, has been a little too quiet, a little too retiring, 
perhaps a little too ineffective, but we have the ability 
to equalize any deficit that we have in our own life- 
time. I think we look to the future with an adequate 
measure of the ability of our own people which can 
be extrapolated from despair and satisfaction and 
used to expand our own efforts within the Southern 
region to reach for greater things. 

We have some real problems in the South, and I 
am struggling with them, as all of you are. The one 
that presses most harshly on my own shoulders is 
the lack of adequate financing, I have seen a major 
portion of the increase in our own state budget, after 
the mandatory allocation to welfare and medicaid, 
go Into higher education, which has been like a favo- 
rite child in Georgia, 

Our Board of Regents has come forward year 
after year in the eight years that I have been involved, 
and has made requests which In general have been 
met almost above the other needs in the state. There 
has been very little examination of how the money 
was spent, and how effective these investments were. 

I think that in many of the relatively poor states 
we have about reached the limit of this privileged 
status for the university system. It may appear at 



first to be a step backwards, but governors and legis- 
lators are in a position to demand greater insight 
into what is going on in the university system, to 
demand from educators a better accounting of the 
funds, and to obtain an agreement from them to 
leave the status quo and search for innovative ways 
to educate our people. In other words: More quality 
at lower costs. 

We have not gone far enough in making sure 
that the courses offered are needed, that the es- 
tablished graduate programs are needed. And, I do 
not believe that we have gone far enough in insur- 
ing that a qualified instructor has his influence spread 
over a large enough number of students. We have 
been much more preoccupied with lowering the 
pupil-teacher ratio than with increasing the pupil- 
teacher ratio so that highly qualified teachers can 
teach more students. 

I think that we have been too preoccupied with 
the number of publications written by the fine pro- 
fessors and not enough with improving teaching and 
with letting the influence of professors be felt more 
broadly in state government. We have been remiss 
In permitting an almost ciea^ ''ut I'eavage, in many 
instances, between state oovc n nent and the uni- 
versity system. 

If there is one thing I learned last November 
It was that on the day after the election, I was no 
better qualified, no more experienced, no more 
Intelligent than I was on the day before the election, 

I approached the governorship of Georgia with the 
possibility of attracting a previously untapped reser- 
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voir of talent, ability, understanding, training, and 
education that existed throughout the state but pri- 
marily in the universities. 

In the past six months I have tried over some 
opposition to bring together qualified college people 
in the different disciplines and pragmatic political 
leaders who are responsible for effectuating the 
application of those disciplines in welfare, health, 
labor, pardons and paroles, corrections, vocational 
rehabilitation, and elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. We have had basically a division between 
those responsible for administration of programs 
in the agencies of state government and those quali- 
fied to advise, counsel, work, and think with us. 

I think the Southern Regional Education Board 
in almost every iriStance can help us seek ways to 
break dowfk these barriers. I have established com- 
munication with our own chancellor to help with this, 
and we now have nine full-time people from the 
Board of Regents and the colleges working in our 
state government reorganization program. 

We have to a great degree a lack of involvement 
of our own young people in government. We have 
had an 18-year-old vote in Georgia since 1945 and 
it has been a great thing for the state, but we have 
held young people at arms length for too long. They 
are eager to learn about what is going on in their 
own society-— their frustrations are evident— and 
there is a responsibility to tie together students and 
administrators in a free exchange of communication, 
ideas, and involvement. 

This year SREB has helped us establish a won- 
derful internship program in which 135 students are 
working in welfare offices, prisons, mental institu- 
tions, and summer kindergarten programs. They are 
observing the practical application of government, 
and have been very helpful. 

We also have a problem with the environment, 
and I feel that the period of the 1970’s will show that 
the most difficult conflict that has to be resolved 
daily by state administrators Is the one Involving in- 
dustrial expansion, building highways and shopping 
centers on the one hand, and preserving the quality 
of our environment on the other hand. 

We had an interstate highway tied up for three 
or four years and were ready to go to court because 
we could not nnd any way to resolve our problems. 
So we turned to the University of Georgia and got 
assistance from Dr. Eugene Odum, a noted ecologist. 
It was almost unheard of for the highway department 
to turn to a college professor for help. Dr. Odum 
analyzed 85 different factors that go into the highway 
program, weighed each factor, put the infoiination 
in the university's computer, and came out with a 
new route which was received overwhelmingly by 
the ecologists and proved to be $1 1 million cheaper 
than the route formerly desired by the highway de- 
partment. This has opened up a new vista on how the 
highway department can save tremendous amounts 
of money. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all of our problems 
will be the relationship between black and white 
citizens in the South. I know I share with your gov- 
ernors the responsibility to seek a way to preserve 



the finer aspects of our past, our heritage, our mores, 
our habits, and at the same time give large num- 
bers of our black citizens a new vision of what they 
can accomplish through the educational process 
and convince them that we are seeking to be fair. 

I do not know how to deal with this problem 
alone. I need the help of the legislature and know- 
ledgeable people. For this is another area in which 
we need to bind ourselves together in a community 
of understanding, purpose, vision, and compassion. 

We also have two basic problems to overcome 
In our college, high school and grammar school 
systems. One is how to be sure that a child’s edu- 
cation is not handicapped by his lack of ability to 
pay: the other is how to be sure that we do not handi- 
cap a child because of his lack of ability to learn. 

I think we can overcome the first by making sure that 
education is rovided to those children who have the 
capability and inclination to work in college and 
the lesser schools, through public funding. 

We are going to have to move toward a realiza- 
tion that the very costly programs, the training of 
doctors and perhaps lawyers, are going to have to be 
financed by the students to a much greater degree 
than in the past. Student loans may be the best me- 
chanism, but I do not see how we can continue to 
channel a major portion of a state’s resources into 
extremely costly programs for graduates who derive 
great financial benefits and not have them share in 
the cost of their education. If we do not do this we 
will deprive those without resources who are simply 
seeking to earn a living and who will never have a 
high earning capacity. 

Another question that we have not faced coura- 
geously Involves an individualized approach to 
instruction. I want to be sure that In Georgia we give 
a student a chance to grow and develop to a degree 
consistent with his own ability. We need more under- 
standing and knowledge about the limits of a child’s 
capacity to learn. 

I am in favor of establishing standards in the 
grammar and high schools, and requiring the schools 
to test themselves. This year we will initiate a state- 
wide testing program at the third, seventh and elev- 
enth grade levels. Over a period of time this will give 
us a chance to mold the instruction of children to 
match their capabilities and achievements, and help 
us identify children who are intellectually able to be 
educated, but are economically unable. The state 
would make a great investment in these particular 
children. 

I think that all of you agree with me, that in order 
to keep all our young children in school, we cannot 
possibly continue to seek the lowest common de- 
nominator in educational standards. That Is the easy 
v»ay out, and it Is the way that most of our educators 
have chosen. 

I worked for Admiral Hyman Rickover, whose 
name is not very well received in some educational 
circles, who was influenced by the teachings of a 
philosopher, Ortega y Gasset. The philosopher said 
there were two specific kinds of people: those who 
considered each day a success if they arrived at its 
conclusion no worse off then when they started, and 
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those— a much smaller group—who each day strive 
to set additional standards of achievement, who are 
not fearful of new responsibilities, and who struggle 
to discern previously undiscovered capabilities and 
talents and utilize them to the fullest. 

I believe more and more people in the South are 
searching within themselves for greater capabilities, 
and as governors and legislators we do not want to 
be an obstacle to this development. A lot of people, 
particularly newsmen, asked me, "What about tne 
New South? I do not think there is any New South." 

We have the same courage, the same ability, 
the same aspirations, the same doubts and fears, 
the same understanding that we have always had. 
There is a new recognition of the qualities that exist 
within the Southern people, among the Southern 
people by those from outside and by our neighbors 
within our states. More important, we appear to have 
a new recognition of the quality of our people on 
the part of elected officials who often have under- 
estimated what Southerners can do, want, and strive 
for. This is one of the most vivid impressions I had 
of Georgians during my campaign. 

We have a great opportunity in the South, and 
the attention of the nation is focused on us. Our 
people have a new striving, and the 1970 elections 
showed there was a basic change, a new freedom of 
expression. I think this freedom originated with the 
black citizens of the South, who were frustrated to 



such an extent that they were willing to demonstrate 
their frustrations in the streets. It was a shock to me. 
and I am sure to most of you, when I observed that 
C. gress, the Supreme Court, and then our own 
people said that their frustrations were justified. 
Reluctantly we have made a basic decision to elimi- 
nate unfairness and to overcome obstacles in race 
relations. 

We have seen students assume the same atti- 
tudes. They have been successful in their demands 
for a new involvement and a new approach to poli- 
tics, and now I think the average citizens in our 
states have shown they want to express themselves 
through politics, government, and education. There 
is a new openness between government and the 
people, and this openness only can be developed 
through a better educational system. 

We have a commonality of purpose and a com- 
monality of problems and opportunities throughout 
the South, and I see SREB as perhaps the only per- 
manent mechanism for establishing the highest com- 
mon denominator among our people in educational 
achievement, in developing this new freedom which 
is so precious. In tying together government and the 
educational institution, and in guaranteeing that 
never again in the future will any politician or public 
leader make the serious mistake of underestimating 
our people. 
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Roster of Delegates 



Alabama 

Representative Bobby Crowe 
Jasper 

Senator Larry C. Register 
Dothan 

Representative PeteTurnham 
Auburn 

Representative Retha Deal Wynot 
Gadsden 

Arkansas 

Senator Dora*hy Allen 
Brinkley 

Senator John Bearden 
Leachville 

Representative B. Douglas Brandon, Jr. 
Little Rock 

Representative Roscoe D. Brown 
Jonesboro 

Representative Leon Holstead 
North Little Rock 

Representative Lloyd C. McCuiston 
West Memphis 

Speaker of the House Ray S. Smith, Jr. 
Hot Springs 

Representative Charles W. Stewart 
Fayetteville 

Florida 

Representative William O. Birchfield 
Jacksonville 

Senator John R. Broxson 
Gulf Breeze 

Representative John R. Clark 
Lakeland 

Representative William R. Conway 
Ormond Beach 




Representative Talbot D’Alemberte 
Miami 

Senator D. Robert Graham 
Miami Lakes 

Representative Joel K. Gustafson 
Fort Lauderdale 

Senator Philip D. Lewis 
West Palm Beach 

Representative Kenneth H. MacKay, Jr. 
Ocala 

Representative Robert C. Milburn 
Winter Park 

Representative William E. Powell 
Indialantic 

Representative T. Terrell Sessums 
Tampa 

Representative Gordon W. Tyrrell 
Pensacola 



Georgia 

Senator Paul C. Broun 
Athens 

Representative Jack Connell 
Augusta 

Representative Chappelle Matthews 
Athens 

Senator Lamar R. Plunkett 
Bowdon 

Speaker of the House George L. Smith, II 
Swainsboro 

Senator Terrell A. Starr 
Forest Park 

Senator James W. Tysinger 
Atlanta 
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Kentucky 

Representative Walter A. Baker 
Glasgow 

Representative Joe W'. Haney 
West Liberty 

Senator Clyde Middleton 
Covington 

Senator Luther Plummer 
Vanceburg 

Representative Clifford M. Sharp 
Williamsburg 

Representative Eugene P. Stuart 
Prospect 



Louisiana 

Senator Frederick L Eagan 
New Orleans 

Representative Donald L. Fortier 
New Orleans 

Senator William J. Guste. Jr. 

New Orleans 

Representative J. Kenneth Leithman 
Gretna 

Senator Joe C. LeSage, Jr. 

Shreveport 

Representative Jimmy D. Long 
Natchitoches 

Representative Donald W. Williamson 
Vivian 

Maryland 

Senator Clarence W. Blount 
Baltimore 

Delegate Arthur Dorman 
Beltsville 

Delegate John J. Kent, Jr, 

Baltimore 
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Senator Mary L. Nock 
Salisbury 

Delegate Frank C. Robey 
Baltimore 

Senator Newton I. Steers, Jr. 
Bethesda 

Mississippi 

Senator William G. Burgin. Jr. 
Columbus 

Representative George P. Cossar 
Charleston 

Represe .ative Horace H. Harned, J 
Starkville 

Representative Daniel B. Johnson 
Meridian 

Senator B.G. Perry 
Horn Lake 

Senator Perrin Purvis 
Tupelo 

North Carolina 

Senator Gordon P. Allen 
Roxboro 

Senator John T. Church 
Henderson 

Senator Fred Folger, Jr. 

Mount Airy 

Representative James E. Holshouser 
Boone 

Representative J.P. Huskins 
Statesville 

Representative Clarence Leatherman 
Lincointon 

Senator L.P. McLendon, Jr. 
Greensboro 

Representative Dwight W. Quinn 
^Kannapolis 
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South Carolina 

Representative Harold D. Breazeale 
Pickens 

Representative Purvis W. Collins 
WInnsboro 

Senator John Drummond 
Greenwood 

Representative J.C. Duncan 
Lyman 

Senator C. Anthony Harris 
Cheraw 

Senator Donald H. Holland 
Camden 

Senator Robert C. Lake, Jr. 

Whitmire 

Senator James M. Waddell, Jr. 
Beaufort 

Tennessee 

Senator William R. Bruce 
Memphis 

Representative S. Thomas Burnett 
Jamestown 

Representative Kenneth W, Crocker 
Bradford 

Representative James E. Elkins 
Clinton 

Texas 

Representative Frank W. Calhoun 
Abiiene 

Representative Don W. Cavness 
Austin 

Representative Ed Howard 
Texarkana 

Representative Gibson D. Lewis 
Fort Worth 



Representative John H. Poerner 
Hondo 

Senator Max R. Sherman 
Amarillo 

Representative John Traeger 
Seguin 



Virginia 

Senator H. Dunlop Dawbarn 
Waynesboro 

Delegate Ray L. Garland 
Roanoke 

Delegate Frederick T. Gray 
Richmond 

Senator Paul W. Manns 
Bowling Green 

Delegate William P. Robinson 
Norfolk 

Senator Edward E. Willey 
Richmond 



West Virginia 

Delegate Kenneth Auvil 
Belington 

Delegate Calvin A. Calendine 
Parkersburg 

Delegate Phyllis E. Given 
Charleston 

Delegate Robert D. Harman 
Keyser 

Senator Chester R. Hubbard 
Wheeling 

Delegate Charles R. Shaffer 
Buckhannon 
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